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The Failure of an Ideal: 
The Viennese Revolution of 1848’ 


R. JOHN RATH 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


 — is a powerful force. It embitters men to the point of fury and 
goads them into performing deeds and misdeeds which they would nor- 
mally shrink from doing. When directed against any one person or a whole 
ruling class, hatred can become a potent factor in bringing on a revolution. 
More than mere hatred, however, is needed to produce a violent revolution, 
like that of 1789, 1917, 1933, or the one with which this paper deals, that 
of 1848. There must also be a bitter sense of oppression, whether real or 
imagined. There must be a feeling that the prevailing political, social, or 
economic institutions of a country, any one or all of them, are hopelessly 
out of harmony with the real needs of society or that the directing classes 
have become nothing but exploiters of the large masses of the people. More 
important, the opponents of the established regime must be obsessed with 
an idea—an idea that certain changes will cure the ills of mankind and 
help create a new Utopia. 

Once the initial wave of revolution has spent its force and the first con- 
cessions have been wrung from a helpless government, the more moderate 
revolutionists feel that the revolution has fulfilled its mission. They now 
want peace and stability so that they can reconstruct society in accord with 
their interpretation of the revolutionary idea, and so that they can take full 
advantage of the privileges which they believe the revolution has assured 
them. In the meanwhile, the inarticulate masses have come to believe that 
the revolution will truly bring them manna from heaven. When they find 
that they are just as hungry, miserable, and insignificant as before, they 
become confused, unhappy, and bitter. They are easily incited by rabble- 
rousing demagogues to turn with a savage fury upon the old regime and 
everything connected with it. The bitterness and total lack of restraint of 
the extremists inevitably arouse in the more wary and peace-loving “‘liber- 
als’ a fear that if the revolution is not immediately checked, their own 
political supremacy will be threatened and the revolution will end not only 


1 This paper was read at the annual convention of the Southwestern Social Science As- 
sociation at Dallas, Texas, on April 3, 1953. 
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in the liquidation of the hated villains of the old regime but also in the 
annihilation of all “respectable” classes, including themselves. A vicious 
circle is begun. As the more moderate of the original revolutionary leaders 
try to prevent the revolution from running amuck, the radicals become 
more determined than ever to push it further to the left. In doing so they 
drive all “respectable” groups into the ranks of the opposition. In the end, 
if the counter-revolutionaries succeed in putting down the movement, they 
are greeted with paeans of praise by all the populace except a few desperate 
extremists who are frantically scurrying for a place of refuge. 

The revolutionary pattern described here is oversimplified. Revolutions 
are too complex to make it possible for all of them to be fitted tidily into 
one category. The Austrian revolutionary movement of 1848, however, 
does fit quite neatly into the pattern outlined above. 

The 1848 revolution, in Vienna as elsewhere, was a middle-class “‘liberal’’ 
revolutionary movement, that is, liberal in the nineteenth-century sense of 
the term. The main emphasis was on the freedom of the individual citizen. 
The dominant idea was that the welfare of a whole nation lay in the well- 
being of every person. To assure the greatest possible freedom of the indi- 
vidual and the progress of mankind, the liberals in central Europe insisted, 
there must be a constitution which guaranteed to the middle classes the 
right to co-operate in making laws and approving taxes, and which re- 
strained the sovereign from abusing the rights of individual citizens. 

Liberalism came to Austria much later than it did to western Europe. 
The liberal revolutions which had swept so many other countries of Europe 
in 1820-21 and 1830-31 had passed by Austria without causing more than 
a faint stir. The absolutist monarchy had its opponents, but they were con- 
fined to a handful of liberal nobles, a small number of middle-class busi- 
nessmen, and the intelligentsia. Almost to the very eve of 1848 the great 
masses of the people—the peasants and the workingmen—remained peace- 
ful and satisfied with the existing political institutions. 

In the 1840's the spread of the industrial revolution to Austria,? how- 
ever, brought in its train economic dislocations and miserable working 
conditions which prompted many otherwise loyal subjects of the Emperor 
to lend a ready ear to any agitator who offered a panacea for their despair 
and troubles. The small master craftsmen and artisans, who had heretofore 
had a virtual monopoly of what little industry existed, found themselves 
on the verge of ruin, and the less fortunate among them were gradually 

2 By 1848, for example, there were 209 cotton spinning mills in the Habsburg monarchy, 
with a total number of 1,356,180 spindles. In the same year there were 469 steam engines in 
use in Austrian industries, in addition to 278 other engines used as locomotives and 76 others 
to propel steamboats. Jerome Blum, “Transportation and Industry in Austria, 1815-1848,” 


Journal of Modern History, Vol. XV (March, 1943), 32-36, cited hereafter as ““Transporta- 
tion and Industry in Austria.” 
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reduced to the status of day laborers or beggars.’ In the newly established 
factories the majority of laborers were women and children,* who usually 
worked twelve to fourteen hours per day® at wages ranging from 20 kreuzer 
(16 cents in United States money) to 3 florin ($1.44) per week, while at 
the same time, on account of the unusually bad harvests of 1846 and 1847, 
the price of foodstuffs had risen so sharply in 1847 that a bushel of potatoes, 
for example, cost 1.16 florin ($.60).° Wretched as they were, the impover- 
ished workers blamed their employers and the government for their misery 
and felt a deeply rooted hatred and a suppressed anger for all authority.’ 

By early 1848 the Viennese and other Austrian workers were thus 
inclined to be sullen and bitter and ready to find a scapegoat for their woes. 
The middle classes were exasperated because they were excluded from the 
political and social privileges which they felt were due them. The peasants 
outside the capital were becoming increasingly restive over the compulsory 
services and payments which they had to render.* Even some of the petty 
nobility, who were becoming embittered by their own poverty and lack of 
influence, joined the middle classes in their demands for reform.® The non- 
German nationalities were becoming discontented with German overlord- 
ship. By 1848 a powerful nationalist movement had developed among the 
Magyars, Czechs, and Italians, while a rising national consciousness was 
growing among the Slovaks, Rumanians, Poles, and South Slavs.'° In spite 


3 Ernest Viktor Zenker, Die Wiener Revolution 1848 in ihren socialen V oraussetzungen 
und Beziehungen (Vienna, Hartleben, 1897, 50-55, cited hereafter as Wiener Revolution. 
Also, Ernst Fischer, Osterreich 1848: Probleme der demokratischen Revolution in Oester- 
reich (Vienna, Stern-Verlag, 1946), 32-34; Rudolf Stadelmann, Soziale und politische 
Geschichte der Revolution von 1848 (Munich, Miinchner Verlag, 1948), 13; Robert Endres, 
Revolution in Osterreich, 1848 (Vienna, Danubia-Verlag, 1947), 34. 

* Approximately 60 per cent in the cotton and paper industries in Lower Austria in 
1845. See table in Zenker, Wiener Revolution, 61. Also see Blum, “Transportation and In- 
dustry in Austria,” 37, for other estimates. 

° See especially Albrecht Tebeldi, Die Geldangelegenheiten Oesterreichs (Leipzig, Barth, 
1847), 142-43. Albrecht Tebeldi was the pseudonym of Karl Beidtel. 

6 Zenker, Wiener Revolution, 61, 63, 66-67, 68, 75-76; Viktor Bibl, Die Niederdster- 
reichische Stande im Vormarz. Ein Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte der Revolution des Jahres 
1848, published by the Gesellschaft fiir neuere Geschichte Osterreichs (Vienna, Gerlach und 
Wiedling, 1911), 301. 

7 Ernst Violand, Die sociale Geschichte der Revolution in Oesterreich (Leipzig, Otto 
Wigand, 1850), 54—55, cited hereafter as Die sociale Geschichte der Revolution. 

8 Especially see the excellent recent study by Jerome Blum, Noble Landowners and Agri- 
culture in Austria, 1815-1848; A Study in the Origins of the Peasant Emancipation of 1848 
(in the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Ser. LXV, No. 
2 [Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University Press, 1948}, 68-90), for a discussion of these 
dues. Also see Zenker, Wiener Revolution, 1-28; and Ignaz Beidtel, Geschichte der dster- 
reichischen Staatsverwaltung, 1740-1848 (2 vols., Innsbruck, Wagnerischen Universitiats- 
Buchhandlung, 1896-98), II, 377-81. 

® Hugo Hantsch, Die Geschichte Osterreichs, Vol. 1: Die Grossmacht Kampf um Sein 
und Sendung (Graz, Styria Steirische Verlagsanstalt, [1950]), 327-28. 

10 For the best work in English on the development of nationalism in the Habsburg 
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of the fact that the Viennese were still just as full of merrymaking and 
gaiety as always,"' a witches’ caldron was brewing in the capital of the 
Habsburg monarchy. 

By early 1848 there were many Viennese and other Austrians who were 
bitterly discontented with the existing Habsburg regime. Quite naturally 
they had a deep hatred for those whom they held responsible for their 
troubles. The Emperor was not the object of their rancor. Their monarchical 
sentiments were still much too strong to permit them to look upon their 
sovereign as anything but their beloved Ferdi the Benevolent. However, 
Ferdinand’s weak-mindedness and his recurring fits of epilepsy, together 
with his natural kindness and simplicity, made it easy for them to accept 
the myth that their kind and tolerant Emperor was prevented from being 
a humanitarian, “‘liberal’’ ruler by fiendish advisers who enshrouded him 
in a veil of darkness to prevent him from seeing the real needs of his 
people. For the disillusioned Austrians of 1848, who were still loyal to 
their monarch, the convenient scapegoat became the malevolent bureaucrats, 
the omnipresent police, and particularly the two unpopular political figures 
who had become the very symbols of misery and repression: the police 
president Count Josef Sedinitzky, and the imperial chancellor Prince 
Klemens Wenzel Lothar von Metternich. 

Not only were many Austrians extremely dissatisfied with the Habsburg 
government by the spring of 1848 but they were also strongly under the 
influence of “liberal” political ideas. They wanted religious toleration, 
freedom of the press, speech, and education, and the abolition of the secret 
police. They insisted on equality and justice before the law, public court 
procedures, local self-government, and the right of every citizen freely to 
petition the Emperor. Taxes were to be fairly divided among all classes of 
citizens, and all persons were to be given the right to own land. Monopolies 
were to be abolished, all internal customs barriers were to be removed, 
freedom of trade was to be established, the state budget was immediately 
to be made public, and credit institutions were to be created for agriculture 
and industry. A citizens’ militia was to be organized in which all citizens 
capable of bearing arms were to be enrolled. The membership of the 
provincial Estates was to be increased to include representatives of the 
middle classes and the peasants, and these Estates were to be given the 
right to advise on legislation and to approve the annual budget and assess- 
ment of taxes for the provinces. A united diet, representing all provinces 


monarchy, see Robert A. Kann, The Multinatione! Empire: Nationalism and National Re- 
form in the Habsburg Monarchy, 1848-1918 (2 vols., New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1950). 

11 Franz Schuselka, Deutsche Worte eines Oesterreichers (Hamburg, Hoffmann und 
Campe, 1843), 24. 
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and all classes of people in the Empire, was to meet annually to give advice 
on laws and decrees and approve taxes and control the financial adminis- 
tration for the whole monarchy.** 

Although the demands of the Viennese liberals were thought to be 
extremely radical in 1848, they were amazingly moderate when considered 
from a present-day perspective. The petition for the abolition of monopolies 
and freedom of trade was mild in comparison with the laissez faire theories 
then prevailing in western Europe. There were the usual entreaties for free- 
dom of the press, speech, and religion, but such typical ‘‘liberal’’ privileges 
as freedom from search and the right of public assembly were missing. 
The hesitant calls for provincial assemblies and a united diet, with members 
chosen by traditional Austrian, not modern democratic, methods, and with 
the limited prerogatives of approving taxes and the budget and sharing in 
the legislation, were certainly a far cry from the powers of modern legis- 
lative bodies. Furthermore, the person of the monarch was still considered 
sacred. 

Thus, although the Viennese liberals—the extreme left-wing radicals 
of early 1848—wanted numerous political reforms, the desired concessions 
were ones that could easily be granted without disturbing many of the 
traditional monarchist trappings of the Habsburg government. Even during 
the bloody and turbulent demonstrations of March 13-15, after imperial 
troops had fired upon the Viennese populace, the demands of the most 
excited soap-box orators did not go substantially beyond those outlined 
above. There were only added requests for the free right of association, 
the selection of Austrian representatives to a German national assembly, 
the dismissal of irresponsible officials, the creation of a responsible ministry, 
and a constitution giving the middle classes the right to participate in the 
government.** 


12 This summary of the demands of the Viennese liberals on the eve of the 1848 revolu- 
tion has been taken from the following sources: Petition of the Book Dealers’ Association to 
the Lower Austrian Estates, Vienna, March 11, 1848, in Heinrich Reschauer, Das Jahr 1848. 
Geschichte der Wiener Revolution (2 vols., Vienna, Waldheim, 1872), I, 149 n. This work 
cited hereafter as Das Jahr 1848. Also, Proclamation and Program of “the party of progress,” 
March 4, 1848, sbid., 123-27; Memorandum of thirty-three liberal members of the Lower 
Austrian Estates, March 3, 1848, ibid., 132-32; Petition of the Lower Austrian Manufac- 
turers’ Association to the Emperor, [March 6, 1848], in Oesterreichisch-kaiserlich-privile- 
girte Wiener-Zeitung, March 18, 1848, p. 351; Citizens’ Petition to the Estates of Lower 
Austria, Vienna, March 9, 1848, ibid.; Students’ Petition to the Emperor, signed on March 
12, 1848, ibid., March 20, 1848, p. 361. 

18 See Oestreichs Befreiungstage! oder der 13. 14. und 15. Marz 1848 in Wien. Ge- 
schildert von Augenzungen. Mit allen beziiglichen Proklamationen und den wichtigsten 
Flugschriften (Vienna, M. F. Jaspers Verlag, 1848), 9-10; Adolf Pichler, Das Sturmjabr. 
Erinnerungen aus den Marz- und Oktobertagen 1848 (Berlin, Meyer und Wunder, 1903), 
4-5, cited hereafter as Sturmjabr. Also, Hans Kudlich, Réckblicke und Erinnerungen (3 
vols., Vienna, Hartlebens Verlag, 1873), I, 179; Wiener Zeitung, March 15, 1848, p. 339; 
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When the government granted a mere handful of these demands, there 
was the wildest jubilation on the part of the revolting populace. The 
government only abolished the censorship,"* permitted the students to arm 
themselves,’* established a National Guard,’* and promised to call delegates 
from the provincial estates, with an increased representation for the middle 
classes, to Vienna to form a united diet to co-operate with the Emperor in 
drawing up a constitution for the Fatherland.*” 

That was all, with this significant exception: on the evening of the first 
day of the revolution that hated scapegoat for all the sins of the old regime, 
Prince Metternich, was dismissed. The next day came the news of the 
resignations of the despised Police President Sedinitzky; the detested mili- 
tary commandant of Vienna, Archduke Albrecht; and a few other very 
unpopular political figures. To the Viennese these dismissals meant only 
one thing: the Emperor had finally thrown off the yoke of the abhorred 
advisers who had deceived him about the real wants and needs of his 
people.’* The Viennese were almost delirious with happiness. They danced 
and sang and paraded and marched out of sheer joy and took delight in 
reading the diatribes against the censorship, the bureaucrats, the police, 
Sedinitzky, and Metternich which suddenly appeared on the streets when 
the censorship was abolished. With delight they read a pamphlet describing 
the death of ‘‘Mrs. Good-Woman Censor, born at Midnight,’’ who died 
on March 14, 1848, ‘‘after several hours of painful convulsions which 
” and whose friends ‘in way of offering a mourning 


paralyzed her brain, 
feast to her memory spent the night in the catacombs under St. Stephen's 
Square, because the city was illuminated with many lights, which her 


March 17, 1848, p. 347; Carl Friedrich Graf von Vitzthum von Eckstadt, Berlin und Wien 
in den Jahren 1845-1852. Politische Privatbriefe (2nd ed., Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta’sche Buch- 
handlung, 1886), 81-82, cited hereafter as Berlin und Wien. Also, Josef Alexander von 
Helfert, Geschichte der dsterreichischen Revolution im Zusammenhange mit der mitteleuro- 
pdischen Bewegung der Jabre 1848-49, Vol. 1: Bis zur dsterreichischen Verfassung vom 25. 
April 1848 (Vienna, Herdersche Verlagshandlung, 1907), 258-59; Barger von Wien! 
(Vienna, Jos. Stéckholzer v. Hirschfeld, March 14, 1848), No. 11/143 in the University of 
Colorado 1848 Austrian Revolution Collection. This collection cited hereafter as Univ. of 
Colo. 1848 Col. See also Franz de Paula, Graf von Hartig, Genesis der Revolution in Oester- 
reich im Jahre 1848 (2nd ed., Leipzig, Fleischer, 1850), 184. 

14 Proclamation, Johann Talatzko Baron von Gestieticz, Vienna, March 14, 1848. A 
large one-page placard in the Univ. of Colo. 1848 Col., No. 11/136. 

15 Wiener Zeitung, March 14, 1848, p. 335. 

16 Proclamation, Johann Talatzko Baron von Gestieticz, Vienna, March 14, 1848, Univ. 
of Colo. 1848 Col., No. I1/30. 

17 Imperial patent, Ferdinand, March 15, 1848, ibid., No. 11/198. 

18 For an example of the almost childishly naive views of the revolutionists on the signi- 
ficance of the dismissal of the Emperor's hated advisers, see “Das Staatsuhrwerk,” Ankiin- 
digung der in unserem Verlage zu erscheineneden Zeitschrift: Der Volksfreund, ibid., No. 


11/233, pp. 2-3. 
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friends could not bear to see.’’!* In sullen anger they listened to one writer 
tell them how their bureaucrats had murdered or ruined more than thirty 
thousand families in Vienna alone;*° with tears in their eyes they looked 
at the lines of another scribbler who recounted how the secret police had 
“oppressed and aggrieved the good people” and had “pitilessly listened to 
the cries of anguish which came from their tormented hearts.’’** 

The choicest abuse was directed again Sedlnitzky and Metternich. In a 
tone strikingly similar to that in Julius Streicher’s Der Stirmer, of Nazi 
ill-fame, SedInitzky was upbraided as a ‘‘seducer of women” who satisfied 
his lust by abusing all women who ‘‘dared to ask him to spare somebody 
who had been arrested,’ who regularly assaulted all ladies who “had the 
courage to reproach him for his scandalous actions,” and who murdered 
unfortunate wretches who had the temerity to resist his advances.** Metter- 
nich, that “Secret House, Court, State, and World Betrayer, Ruling Prince 
for the Suppression of Healthy Human Reason, Knight of the Secret Order 
of Spies in Ducats,” and “Allied Chief Blood-Sucker of All the Blood- 
sucking Ministers,”’** was charged with the murder of Napoleon’s son, the 
Duke of Reichstadt, by paying 4,000 florin ($1,920) to a certain Doctor 
M. to poison him. Metternich was even accused of having hired the British 
to poison Emperor Napoleon while he was in captivity on the Isle of St. 
Helena.** In a lighter vein, the Viennese delighted in repeating this parody 
of the Lord’s Prayer, which first appeared in the capital during the fore- 
noon of March 14: 


Father Metternich, who art in Vienna, give to us a better regime. The will of 
the subjects be done, in Austria as it is in Hungary. Forgive us our justified insults 
and screams, as we forgive you the new un-Christian loan. Lead us not into temp- 
tation through nonforgeable bank notes, but deliver us from all evil by means of 
real silver. Amen !?5 


19" Authentische Nachricht von dem am 14. Marz 1848 erfolgten Hinscheiden und dem 
Leichenbegingnisse der Frau Bonadonna Zensur, gebornen Mitternacht,’ in Reschauer, 
Das Jabr 1848, 1, 382. 

20 Das magistratisch-politische Raubnest, oder: die Wiener magistratische Beamten- 
Bureaukratie (Vienna, Ullmeyer, 1848), Univ. of Colo. 1848 Col., No. II/279. 

21 Severin von Schmitz, “Die Vertrauten,”’ in Friedrich Unterreiter, Die Revolution in 
Wien vom Marz utd Mai 1848. Mit allen ihren Ursachen und Wirkungen fortlaufend bis 
auf die nachsten Tage, auf das freisinnigste nach eigener Anschauung und den besten Quellen 
dargestellt (3 vols. in 1, Vienna, Carl Ueberreuter, 1848), II, 13, cited hereafter as Die 
Revolution in Wien vom Marz und Mai 1848. 

22 Sch., Die Geheimnisse von Wien. Sedlnitzky, der Madchenverfihrer (Vienna, J. N. 
Friedrich, August, 1848), Univ. of Colo. 1848 Col., No. II/259. 

28 ““Metternichs Reisepass. Hauptstrasse Landstrasse (15. Marz). Werbbezirk Wien. 
1848. Grossdumreich Teufelsberg,” in Unterreiter, Die Revolution in Wien vom Marz und 
Mai 1848, II, 108. 

241. S., “Metternich, Mérder des jungen Napoleon,” sb/d., III, 16-18. 

25 As printed in Die Constitution. Tagblatt fiir constitutionelles Volksleben und Beleb- 
rung, March 22, 1848, p. 13. 
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Judging from the jubilant ebullition of revolutionary spirit immediately 
after the Emperor's promise to grant a constitution on March 15, one had 
reason to believe that the revolutionary movement would end then and 
there. The masses of people on the streets were elated over the liberal 
grants which had been given to them by their beloved Ferdi and vied with 
each other in pledging their undying loyalty to him.”* But this was only 
surface enthusiasm. Already deep cleavages had appeared in the revolu- 
tionary front before the March revolution was over. The first desertions 
from the ranks of the revolutionists began immediately after Metternich’s 
dismissal on the evening of March 13. With this the liberal clique within 
the Habsburg court itself, headed by the Emperor's daughter-in-law, Arch- 
duchess Sophie, which had conspired with the revolutionists and which had 
attained their ends with Metternich’s fall, had their fill of revolution. The 
liberal nobility in Vienna who had co-operated to the utmost in bringing 
on the events of March 13-15, fearful that the reform movement might 
slip out of their hands, were also strongly inclined to put on the brakes, 
even before the March revolution was over. More important, the more 
conservative professional middle classes and the business and financial 
leaders of the city who had spearheaded the revolutionary movement before 
March 13 were terrified because, wholly unexpectedly, the working classes 
in the suburbs had demonstrated their revolutionary ardor during the first 
two days of the revolution by engaging in an orgy of plundering, looting, 
and burning of middle-class factories and other property,” and they now 
hastened to enroll in the newly created National Guard to help arrest and 
imprison as many of the proletarian rioters as possible. Having procured 
a substantial share in the political power, the more affluent middle classes, 
fearful lest the moderate political revolution which they hoped to lead 
might end in a more violent social revolution in which all property rights 
might be impaired, now devoted most of their efforts to maintaining peace 
and security and to putting a halt to the revolution. The vast majority of 
the peasants also lost interest in letting the revolution continue after the 
Emperor issued a manifesto on April 11 promising that on January 1, 1849, 
they would be freed from the Robot and all other dues and services incum- 
bent on the land.** 

Meanwhile, for the moment the students, lower middle classes, and 


26 For an example of the jubilant enthusiasm of the Viennese liberals for their Emperor, 
see the address of the magistrates’ and citizens’ committee of the city of Vienna to the Em- 
peror, March 15, 1848, Univ. of Colo. 1848 Col., No. I1/68. 

27 See especially Oestreich’s Befreiungstage, 17-18, 20-21; Evreignisse in Wien am 13., 
14., 15. Marz 1848, Univ. of Colo. 1848 Col., No. II/67; and Zenker, Wiener Revolution, 
113-17, for vivid descriptions of this plundering. 

28 Proclamation, Emperor Ferdinand, Vienna, April 11, 1848, Wiener Zeitung, April 
14, 1848, p. 497. 
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proletariat were satisfied with the results of the March revolution,*® but 
only for a moment. From the first, radical agitators arose to sow the seeds 
of distrust in the more excitable elements. of the population. Intoxicated 
with the new freedom of the press, several demagogic journalists hastened 
to found “yellow journals” which vied with each other in irresponsibility, 
sensationalism, and coarseness.*® At the same time numerous scurrilous 
scandal sheets appeared on the streets of Vienna to revile venerated insti- 
tutions and respectable personages. Everywhere the Viennese were warned 
about the aristocrats, those “bloody bulldogs opposing the people,’ who 
object to reform merely so they can put the people back in chains." 

The-clergy also came in for their full share of denunciation. The pope 
was savagely castigated in a pamphlet which bore the title, “In Opposition 
to the Hypocritical Pope Pius IX and in Favor of the Marriage of the 
Catholic Clergy.’*? The Jesuits and Liguorians were accused of openly 
advocating regicide, of stealing the inheritance of many poor trusting souls 
to squander for licentious purposes, and of establishing a home for fallen 
girls, the Penitent Sisters, for the sole purpose of providing themselves 
with bed mates.** The government was urged to abolish all monasteries 
except those serving the interests of the country through preaching, teach- 
ing, or taking care of the sick** and to convert them and their richly 
endowed lands into national property.** 


29. Grafen Ficquelmont, Aufklarungen iiber die Zeit vom 20. Marz bis zum 4. Mai 
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Although a responsible constitutional ministry had been appointed on 
March 17,%* it was not spared abuse by leftist agitators. It was denounced 
from the first for not having fired all officials who had belonged to the old 
regime,*’ and as early as the middle of April threatening demands were 
made for the immediate dismissal of all members of the ministry who were 
not reliable democrats.** The government was especially censured for 
having taken no steps to grant a constitution. Here and there a rabble- 
rouser insisted that this dilatoriness was due to the fact that reactionary 
intriguers were secretly operating to frustrate the will of the people.*® 

These inflammatory words helped to keep the more impressionable 
Viennese in a fever pitch of excitement and produced an atmosphere of 
turbulence and unrest on the streets of the capital*® which made it possible 
for the more rowdy Viennese to threaten those whom they disliked with 
mock serenades. Bands of demonstrators gathered in front of the home 
of an unpopular person or group to play and sing derisive songs. Before 
the end of April several unpopular ministers, the Archbishop of Vienna, 
the Liguorians, the Penitent Sisters, and many penny-pinching landlords 
had received such visits, and the Liguorians and Penitent Sisters were 
driven out of Vienna through mob violence. 

The nobility and more responsible middle classes in the ministry and the 
capital were clearly alarmed. In order to appease the firebrands in the 
mistaken hope that they could induce them to desist from their rabble- 


rousing, the ministers got the Emperor on April 25 to grant a constitution 
patterned on those of Belgium and Baden—the most liberal constitutions 
then existing anywhere in Europe.** Although the moderate and conserva- 
tive circles were highly pleased with the constitution, the extremists directed 
a storm of protest against it. They objected because it was granted from 
above, because the Emperor had an absolute veto over all legislation, be- 
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cause provision was made for a bicameral legislature, because the prole- 
tariat were excluded from the suffrage, and because the members of the 
legislature were to be chosen by a highly complicated system of indirect 
elections.*? 

The opposition to the constitution was spearheaded by the university 
students and by the Central Committee of Citizens, Students, and National 
Guards, which had been formed early in April as a political liaison commit- 
tee between the student Academic Legion and the National Guard,** and 
which by May had become a sort of Jacobin club of the Viennese revolution. 
Thoroughly alarmed by now over the efforts of the radicals—the dangerous 
““red’’ democrats, anarchists, or republicans, as they were called in 1848—to 
turn the “‘liberal”’ revolution into a ‘“democratic’’ movement, the government 
and the more respectable Viennese middle classes resolved to get rid, first 
of all, of the troublesome Central Committee, and then of the “irrespon- 
sible academic boys.’ On May 13 an order was issued dissolving the Central 
Committee.** This inept order, given without the government's having 
taken the trouble to collect enough military forces to enforce its decision, 
gave the revolutionary Central Committee a golden opportunity to mobilize 
all friends of freedom against the alleged despotism of the ministry. On 
May 14-15 the students, lower middle classes, workers, Academic Legion, 
and National Guard revolted and forced the government not only to restore 


the Central Committee but also to promise to submit the April constitution 
to a genuine constituent assembly, the members of which were to be elected 
by universal suffrage.‘ 

In spite of the bad setback which it had suffered, on May 25 the govern- 
ment made its second move against the extremists—this time against the 
students. On May 24, after having manipulated in vain to get the Academic 
Legion to dissolve itself,** the ministry announced the immediate closing of 
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the university until October,*’ and.the next day it decreed the abolition of the 
Academic Legion as an independent part of the National Guard.** Again the 
government's attempt to take a firm stand against the revolutionists back- 
fired. The threatened abolition of their beloved Academic Legion and the 
other inexcusably stupid blunders of the government merely gave the ex- 
tremists an opportunity to wrest new concessions from the government. The 
entire defense of the city was entrusted to the National Guard and Academic 
Legion, certain unpopular officials were given to the revolutionists for public 
trial, and the victors were permitted to create a special Security Committee*® 
as a kind of side government to assist in maintaining order and in preserv- 
ing the rights of the people.*° 

The city was wholly in the hands of the revolutionary extremists. Many 
of the wealthier and more conservative bourgeoisie fled from Vienna out 
of sheer fear that anarchy and the dreaded “‘red’’ republic were just around 
the corner. The students, lower middle classes, and proletariat were the rec- 
ognized masters of the city.*' For a period of several weeks the nominal 
government of the monarchy was to turn out to be pitifully weak against the 
powerful Security Committee, which proved to be the real government in 
Vienna. Although even the most agitated extremists still vied with each 
other in paying lip service to monarchical institutions, republicanism was 
actually near at hand. Without doubt the May 26 revolution represents the 
high tide of the Austrian revolution of 1848. 

The very success of the extremists on that day, however, was their undo- 
ing. Many of the more prosperous middle classes had already become deeply 
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disturbed over the workers’ riots in March, the irrrepressible agitation of 
unscrupulous demagogues, and the mock serenades, For some time before 
May 26 there had been occasional placards on the streets denouncing the 
prevailing anarchy and the ranting of irresponsible agitators.** The May 
revolutions completed the schism which had been developing among the 
middle classes. Not only did the two May revolutions terrify the upper 
bourgeoisie, but also the first of the May revolutions convinced Emperor 
Ferdinand and the rest of the imperial family that Vienna was no longer a 
safe place for the monarch, and on the night of May 17 he fled from Vienna 
to Innsbruck. The news that their precious Ferdi was gone struck the Vien- 
nese like a thunderbolt. For them “‘it was easier to imagine the heavens with- 
out a sun than Vienna without an Emperor.’’** There was a serious run on 
the banks, and it was only with the greatest difficulty that the city was saved 
from a ruinous financial panic. To many a devotee of law and order it seemed 
that the very cement holding together the state and society was being de- 
stroyed.** 

Yet it was only gradually that the more conservative elements in the pop- 
ulation—"‘black-yellows,”’ as they were dubbed by the democrats, because 
of their attachment to the traditional Habsburg colors—dared to brave the 
abuse and invectives of the Left and come out into the open. One of the 
first to do so was Austria’s foremost dramatist, Franz Grillparzer, who on 
June 8 expressed in his poem on Field Marshal Radetzky his utter disgust 
over the happenings in the Empire.** Then slowly such papers as the Wiener 
Kirchenzeitung, the Wiener Zuschauer, the Presse, and the Geissel took 
up the cudgel and began to fight the radicals with the same weapons of un- 
restrained vilification, coarseness, and plain intimidation which had hereto- 
fore been a monopoly of the Left.** The radicals were denounced as foreign 
emissaries, corrupters of the youth, immoral leeches, republicans, anarchists, 
and French hirelings.*’ They were held responsible for the prevailing busi- 
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ness stagnation and unemployment** and were upbraided for their transgres- 
sions against order and security.*° 

Naturally the democrats fought back, and, now that the opposition was 
coming out in the open, they denounced their “black-yellow’’ opponents 
more vitriolicly than ever before. Since they had deserted their former revo- 
lutionary allies, the upper middle classes were now called exhorbitant Shy- 
locks, dishonest speculators, and immoral leeches who were living a life of 
shameless luxury and indolence by exploiting the poor and downtrodden. 
The nobility were warned that their privileges “must perish before the 
rights of the people and the just claims of the whole nation,’’** and the ex- 
hortations for the confiscation of Church lands which had been made dur- 
ing the first few weeks after March were redoubled.*? 

The sharpest rapiers, however, were thrust at that inner circle of advisers 
who were supposedly leading the Emperor astray—the so-called “Cam- 
arilla,”’ or, as one leaflet writer put it, that ‘Ministerial Adviser of the Secret 
Conference, Head Protectress and Proprietress of Spy Infantry Regiment 
Liguorian No. 000, Ministress of the Empire for the Dulling of Human 
Understanding,” “Member of the Legal Faculty of Hell,” and ‘‘Authoress 
of the Dictionary for Lies and Deception.’’** The Camarilla was accused of 
surrounding the good, noble heart of the Emperor “with an iron curtain’’ 
so that he could not “hear the just, sincere entreaties of his people.’’** Some 


of the contumely directed against the Camarilla now included the Emperor 
himself. During the summer months, when left-wing democracy seemed to 
be triumphant, the radical newspapers hinted that if the Emperor did not 
immediately “break off the fetters of the Camarilla’’ it might be too late to 
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save the Austrian monarchy and the Habsburg dynasty.** Some democratic 
journalists were even beginning to compare Emperor Ferdinand’s flight to 
Innsbruck with Louis XVI's flight to Varennes in 1791.*° 

Thus it is obvious that by July the Viennese were divided into two mu- 
tually hostile groups. As the satirical Viennese evening paper Schwefelather 
put it, there were those who had “received cat calls’’ from the radicals and 
“those who were still to receive them.’’*’ The mock serenades and insulting 
threats grew more numerous and noisier than ever before. The life of the 
capital came to be dominated by an ever increasing number of revolutionary 
clubs, which, according to one contemporary satirist, were ‘formed for the 
sole purpose of disorganization. Of all these societies the funeral society 
alone has a humane purpose, namely that of getting people out of the world 
in a sensible manner.’’* 

Meanwhile, the increasing agitation, the continuous disturbances of peace 
and security, the attacks on unpopular personages, and the constant uncer- 
tainty over what would happen next wrought havoc upon the economic life 
of the capital. Everyone curtailed his spending as much as possible, and gold 
and silver coin practically disappeared from sight. Trade and industry were 
severely crippled and unemployment increased at an alarming rate.** Since 
early April the government had initiated various works projects for the sole 
purpose of providing employment for the idle. In the course of the next 
month or two these projects were organized on a wider scale somewhat simi- 
lar to the national workshops in France.” As the number of workers em- 
ployed increased rapidly, the government found it impossible to devise 
sensible, useful projects or properly to supervise the work done." The gov- 
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ernment impoverished itself trying to pay for the useless work done on the 
projects. The respectable middle classes were furious because of the large 
number of workers who deserted their jobs in private industry to get money 
from the government for doing nothing or next to nothing. 

In order to discourage persons from flocking to the works projects, on 
August 19 the government ordered a 5 kreuzer (4 cents) wage reduction 
per day for all women and children employed on these projects.”* The 
workers revolted on August 21 and 23, but found themselves deserted by 
their middle-class revolutionary compatriots. The students and middle classes 
—both the wealthier and petty bourgeoisie—stood by on the sidelines, while 
the middle-class National Guard mercilessly shot down the workers where- 
ever they were assembled."* It was the revenge of the Viennese bourgeoisie 
against the lower-class radicals. Not a single member of the middle classes 
bothered to protest when the government closed down the public works 
projects. The workers were isolated from all other classes in Vienna. The 
students and lower middle classes had permitted the enemy to destroy their 
revolutionary mob army upon which they had depended to exert their he- 
gemony over Vienna. In fact, on August 25 the democrats even went so far 
as to abolish their Security Committee"* in an attempt to demonstrate their 
respectability. 

Electrified by its first victory over the revolutionary mob, on September 
11-13 the government turned upon the lower middle classes, when they re- 
volted to force it to guarantee the face value of stocks sold to many of them 
by a petty swindler. Finding themselves deserted by the proletarian army 
which they had themselves abandoned in August, the middle class revolu- 
tionists found that it was impossible for them to intimidate the resolute min- 
istry into yielding.”® It was the second inglorious defeat for the extreme Left 
within the course of a single month. 

The end of the Viennese revolution was rapidly approaching. Early in 
September the Viennese partisans of law and order created a Constitutional 
Club as a rallying point for all who wanted to protect the constitutional 
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monarchy against the onslaughts of the democrats."* By September 15 this 
club already had considerably more than twenty thousand members."’ By 
September it had also become obvious that a large majority of the members 
of Parliament, which had its first sitting on July 22, were plainly annoyed 
over the actions of the Vienna democrats. 

Meanwhile, the Habsburg forces had won resounding victories against 
the Czech rebels in June and against the Italians in July. In September the 
court decided to move against the Hungarians, and on October 3 it declared 
open war against the democratic government of Lajos Kossuth."* Three days 
later the Viennese revolted again, this time murdering the minister of war 
and frightening the imperial court, which had returned to Vienna on August 
12, into fleeing again from the capital, this time to Olmiitz. After this the 
Habsburg army in the north, commanded by Prince Windischgratz, and the 
Croatian army under Count Jellachich moved against the rebellious capital to 
force it to capitulate. On October 31 Vienna surrendered, and by Novem- 
ber 1 Windischgritz’s troops were in full occupation of the city. The Vien- 
nese populace, many of whom had lived under a real reign of terror since 
October 6, hastened to greet the conquering army with loud “Hurrahs!’’ and 
enthusiastic ‘“Vivats!’’’® and to try to convince them that they had never been 
anything but loyal, subservient, and obedient subjects of their Habsburg 
sovereign. 

The Viennese revolution was over. The liberal idea had been tried and it 
had failed. In March the hopes and aspirations of the Viennese had centered 
around liberalism; by November only a small handful of extremists, most of 
them desperately scurrying for cover, were still convinced liberals. The trou- 
ble was that liberalism meant too many things to too many people. As the 
revolution went on, the extremist element in Vienna inevitably tried to turn 
the liberal idea into a democratic one, in the hope that they could share the 
fruits of the revolution. When they did so, they aroused in all the more 
respectable “‘liberal’’ leaders of March, 1848, a terrifying fear of the possi- 
bility of a republic and inevitable anarchy. The extremism of the left-wing 
radicals caused most of the revolutionary leaders of March, 1848, to feel that 
Metternich, Sedinitzky, and other hated officials were veritable angels in 


76 See especially, Provisional Committee of the Constitutional Club, Programm des 
constitutionellen V ereines, Vienna, September 8, 1848, Univ. of Colo. 1848 Col., No. II/169. 

77 Hiibner diary, Vienna, September 17, 1848, in Hiibner, Ein Jahr meines Lebens, 205; 
Auerbach diary, September 14, 1848, in Berthold Auerbach, Tagebuch aus Wien. Von Latour 
bis auf Windischeratz (September bis November 1848) (Breslau, Schletterschen Buch- 
handlung, 1849), 23, cited hereafter as Tagehbuch aus Wien. 

78 Imperial manifesto, Schénbrunn, October 3, 1848, Wiener Zeitung, October 5, 1848, 
p. 857. 

79 See especially Auerbach diary, November 2, 1848, in Auerbach, Tagebuch aus Wien, 
220-21. 
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comparison with the satanical republicans who they feared were threatening 
Austria with chaos. In other words, by the fall of 1848 the fear that the ex- 
tremists had perverted the liberal idea into an abominated republican one 
exerted more force on the large majority of Viennese middle classes than 
their hatred of the accursed symbols of the old regime and its bitter oppres- 
sions, whether real or imagined. This fear influenced them to go over to the 
counter-revolution. With the defection of the “‘liberal” bourgeoisie the Vien- 
nese democrats were inevitably defeated in October. Therein lies the bitter 
tragedy of 1848: the Viennese revolution is in essence mainly the story of a 
“liberal” ideal that failed. 
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Maca HAS BEEN written about the spirit of the American pioneer, yet 
scant attention has been directed to the tools which made this triumph of 
man over nature possible. There is a section of what until relatively recently 
was called the Great American Desert which, because of its unique geologi- 
cal characteristics, dramatically illustrates both how important machine tech- 
nology can be to an area and how little credit is given to the devices which 
are the qualifying factors to large-scale settlement of such a region. In the 
northwest corner of Texas there are a group of twenty-seven counties com- 
monly referred to as the High Plains. Let us direct our attention to these 
counties. 

The historians tell us that the land frontier of the United States closed 
sometime near the end of the nineteenth century. One of the last regions to 
be successfully occupied for purposes of agriculture was the High Plains 
portion of the larger geographic area known as the Great Plains, or Great 
American Desert. Scarcely more than fifty years ago a competent observer 
remarked: ‘Despite the persistent attempts at settlement already made and 
its utter and disastrous failure, the High Plains continue to be the most allur- 
ing body of unoccupied land in the United States, and they will remain such 
until the problem of the best means for the utilization shall have been 
worked out.”’* It was not that the rainfall was less than in other arid sections 
of the West, or that the land was undesirable for cultivation; the biggest 
problem was the lack of an abundant, accessible supply of water for purposes 
of irrigation. The scope of this paper is limited to emphasizing the signifi- 
cance of well drilling, pumps, and sources of power (for water-lifting de- 
vices ) used in this region. 

In 1900 the twenty-seven counties of the Texas High Plains supported 


1'W. D. Johnson, “The High Plains and Their Utilization,” 21s¢ Annual Report, United 
States Geological Survey, Part IV C (1901), 611, cited hereafter as “High Plains.” 
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fewer than 16,000 people,’ and the outlook for the future was not encour- 
aging. The stated conclusions of the first thorough study of the utilization 
of this potentially fertile yet undeveloped region were that “the High Plains, 
except in insignificant degree, are nonirrigable, either from streams, flowing 
or stored, or from underground sources, and that therefore for general agri- 
culture, they are irreclaimable.’"* At the present time this same region that 
was nonirrigable only half a century ago supports a population of 398,000.‘ 
Vastly increased development of the underground water supply is the most 
important single factor contributing to this transformation. 

The year 1911 is usually given as the date of the beginning of successful 
large-scale irrigation in the Texas Panhandle. However, the most spectacu- 
lar increase in the amount of underground water used has occurred since 
1935. Whether or not this rate of increase can continue during the next fif- 
teen years is uncertain because there are limits to the amount of water which 
can be withdrawn from the underground storage reservoir. This paper in- 
tentionally ignores the questions of whether the amount of water used for 
irrigation purposes can be increased or should be decreased, and whether 
crop yield may be improved by more prudent use of the existing water sup- 
ply. Each of these questions deserves a great deal of attention, but they have 
been omitted in order to focus attention upon the machines which have made 
it possible to change 3,000 square miles of nonirrigable land into irrigated 
land. 


Well Drilling 

The first white men to attempt to live permanently on the High Plains of 
Texas were not agriculturists—they were cattlemen. Colonel Charles Good- 
night drove his 1,600 head of steers from the overcrowded range near Pu- 
eblo, Colorado, to a new range in the Palo Duro Canyon and established the 
first cattle ranch in the Texas Panhandle.’ During the next few years other 
cattlemen followed, and invariably they located their headquarters near the 
only available water supply, usually on the bank of one of the few running 
streams or near a flowing spring.® Even though the greater part of the water 


2 Population data apply to the twenty-seven westernmost counties of the Texas Panhan- 
dle, west of the escarpment and north of the Yoakum, Terry, Lynn, Garza tier of counties. 
The rounded figure is based on “Population of Counties, Census Reports of 1850-1940,” 
Texas Almanac, 1949-1950, 101-104. 

8 Johnson, “High Plains.” 

* Rounded figure for the same twenty-seven counties as in n. 2 above, based on ‘“Popula- 
tion of Texas by Counties,” United States Bureau of Census, 1950 Census of Population, 
Advance Reports, Series PC-8, No. 42—A, April, 1951. 

5 Mary L. Cox, History of Hale County, Texas (Plainview, 1937), 7, cited hereafter 
as History; J. Evetts Haley, The XIT Ranch of Texas and the Early Days of the Llano 
Estacado (Chicago, Lakeside Press, 1929), 42, cited hereafter as XIT Ranch. 

® Haley, XIT Ranch, 44. 
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was used for watering of the cattle, some of the ranches cultivated small gar- 
den patches to furnish themselves with fresh vegetables.’ In less than eight 
years all of the ‘natural’ watering places were taken, and even the cattle 
industry could not expand further without obtaining a more widely distrib- 
uted access to water. 

Obtaining a dependable supply of water in this portion of the state con- 
stituted an entirely different problem from that which confronted the settlers 
of other portions of Texas. With few exceptions, the water-bearing strata of 
rock lie too deep below the surface for a hole to be dug with pick and shovel 
by hand as is done in many places to the east of the escarpment. By official 
estimate, less than 1 per cent of the wells in the entire Panhandle were dug 
wells in 1907.° For the same reason driven and bored wells are generally 
precluded.® Simple machines for drilling water wells were coming into gen- 
eral use in the Midwestern states about the same time that the Texas High 
Plains were settled, but materials for constructing such equipment were diffi- 
cult to obtain locally. 

J. Evetts Haley seems to have been the only authority to regard the drilling 
of the first water well upon the High Plains worthy of written comment. 
According to his chronicle, ““Barbecue’’ Campbell let a contract in 1884 to 
two well drillers, Marshall and Jones, for a number of wells to be completed 
by 1887 near the Yellow House division of the XIT Ranch.’ Haley does not 
mention where the well-drilling equipment was made, or by whom, but it 
is certain that it was not constructed anywhere on the High Plains because 
Marshall and Jones shipped their machines to Big Spring on the railroad 
and then hauled them the remaining 150 miles to the ranch by mule-drawn 
wagons. After some initial trouble, several successful wells were drilled for 
the XIT Ranch by Marshall and Jones. Two of these wells flowed; some 
were pumped by horse power using a chain-and-bucket lift; but the greatest 
number were pumped by windmills. ‘By 1900 there were 335 windmills 
and one hundred dams upon the ranch, artificial facilities enough to supply 
150,000 to 200,000 head of cattle with water,” Haley reports."' If these 


7 W. F. Hutson, “Irrigation Systems in Texas,’’ Water Supply and Irrigation Paper No. 
13, United States Geological Survey (1898), 61, cited hereafter as WSP No. 13; T. U. 
Taylor, “Irrigation Systems of Texas,” Water Supply and Irrigation Paper No. 71, United 
States Geological Survey (1902), cited hereafter as WSP No. 71. United States Geological 
Survey Water Supply and Irrigation Papers are all cited hereafter at first mention by author, 
title, and the notation WSP, followed by the number and date. 

8 Charles N. Gould, ‘The Geology and Water Resources of the Western Portion of the 
Panhandle of Texas,” WSP No. 191 (1907), 41, cited hereafter as WSP No. 191. 

9 Myron L. Fuller in “Underground Water for Farm Use,”” WSP No. 255 (1910), 28~—34, 
discussed recommended depths of dug, bored, punched, driven, California type, and drilled 
wells. 

10 Haley, XIT Ranch, 94. 

11 [bid., 97. 
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records are correct, it can be seen that from virtually the first settlement wells 
were drilled, and these wells were pumped with wind-powered pumps. 

Perhaps a brief digression is in order at this point in our narrative in order 
to point out a gap in the research concerning the westward movement of 
“well-drilling culture.’ As the quickest way to illustrate that such a gap 
exists, let me quote a statement made by Walter P. Webb. In his book The 
Great Plains, he said in 1936: ‘‘Just when and how men made the transition 
from dug wells to drilled wells cannot be determined.’** 

Since Webb's book at least three articles have contributed to an under- 
standing of this transition, yet all of the facts are not even yet on rec- 
ord. In 1943, Charles W. Carlston, an employee of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, released an article for publication in which he told of the 
circumstances surrounding, and the tools used in, the sinking of the first 
drilled well in the United States.** According to his account, in 1808 the 
Ruffner brothers were engaged in the business of evaporating salt from the 
brine which seeps from certain hills known as the Great Buffalo Lick near 
Charleston, West Virginia. In order to increase the yield, they decided to 
force a hollow log down through the ooze and quicksand of the salt lick, re- 
moving all foreign matter from the inside as the log was lowered vertically. 
At thirteen feet they struck a formation which could not be penetrated with 
their hand tools. The Ruffner brothers found a solution to their immediate 
problem by making a slight modification of the bits used by rock blasters to 


drill holes for powder charges. By attaching longer and larger bits to a 
spring pole with a rope, a forty-foot hole was finally drilled through the 
rock. Sufficient brine came through the two and one-half inch hole to make 
operation of their salt furnace profitable.'* Several improvements were made 
to this drilling equipment during the next twenty years which resulted in 
the development of the standard cable-tool drilling rig. Studying the meth- 


12 Walter P. Webb, The Great Plains (New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1936), 335, cited 
hereafter as Great Plains. 

18 Charles W. Carlston, “Notes on the Early History of Water-Well Drilling in the 
United States,” Economic Geology, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 2 (March-April, 1943), 119-27, 
cited hereafter as “Early History.” 

14 The use of the percussion type drill did not, of course, originate with the Ruffner 
brothers in 1808. There are records of the use of similar crude devices by the Chinese thou- 
sands of years ago to drill holes as deep as 3,600 feet. But this episode, if true, does disprove 
the belief that drilling was introduced to America by some contact with the French subsequent 
to the first known deep-well drilling in western Europe at Artois, France, in A.D. 1126, and 
gives credence to the assertion that well drilling had an independent inception in America. 
For histories of the earliest methods of well drilling, see E. W. Bennison, Ground Water: Its 
Development, Uses and Conservation (St. Paul, Edward E. Johnson, 1947), 123-200, cited 
hereafter as Ground Water; and Isaiah Bowman, ‘Well Drilling Methods,” WSP No. 257 
(1911), cited hereafter as WSP No. 257. Bowman implies that there was a contact between 
well drilling in Europe in 1841 and deep wells drilled in South Carolina, Kentucky, and 
Missouri. 
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ods used in the West Virginia, Ohio, and Pennsylvania salt-well region, Levi 
Disbrow became the first professional well driller in America, He took his 
machine east, drilled a great number of successful water wells, and took out 
several patents in 1825 and 1830. It was during the 1808 to 1830 period 
that such important developments as the walking-beam windlass, bucket 
bailer, and bits for hard rock were incorporated into the standard drilling 
rig. Carlston’s article supplied one theory as to the origin of well drilling in 
the United States but it contained no information about the history of well 
drilling west of the Allegheny Mountains since 1823. 

The next link in the chain of the story of the development of well drilling 
was supplied in an article in the 1944 edition of the Encyclopedia Amert- 
cana.’* After repeating much of the story about the Ruffner brothers, the 
article related the incident that connected brine and water-well technology 
to oil-well drilling. Briefly stated, the facts of this tale were as follows. Many 
of the brine wells drilled in Pennsylvania were contaminated with what was 
then called ‘rock oil.’’ This oil was skimmed from the surface, bottled, and 
sold for its highly acclaimed medicinal qualities. One afternoon in 1856, a 
New York attorney named Biswell, who had an interest in one of these 
brine wells which produced an unrewardingly small quantity of oil, was at- 
tracted by the label on a bottle of “Kier’s Petroleum or Rock Oil” upon 
which was pictured the salt-well derrick used at the Tarentum, Pennsyl- 
vania, well that supplied the ingredients for this cure-all. As the author of 
this article says: “. . . Biswell suddenly perceived the answer to a trickling 
oil supply: Drill for oil, using the salt-water derrick.”** Although Biswell 
subsequently relinquished his share in the company, his idea was used by 
a group of New Haven businessmen who contracted with the now famous 
Edwin Laurentine Drake to drill an oil well near Titusville, Pennsylvania. 
For a truly entertaining account of how a retired railroad conductor, with a 
blacksmith for an assistant—neither of whom had had any prior drilling 
experience—in 1859 drilled the first oil well in the world, this article is 
recommended for reading. To those who might be prone to ask, how did 
they do it? the reply is obvious: How could they miss oil only sixty-nine feet 
from the surface, using a drilling rig that had already been employed suc- 
cessfully to drill holes to much greater depths? In addition, “Colonel” 
Drake, though himself, inexperienced, was able to draw on the accamula- 
tion of fifty-one years of drilling “know-how.” Following the discovery of 
oil in Pennsylvania, many improvements were made in well-drilling ma- 
chinery, some of which were incorporated into the equipment used for 
water-well construction. 


15 “Petroleum,” Encyclopedia Americana (1944), XXI, 680-95. 
16 Ibid., 683. 
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The third, and final, fragment of information concerning the early devel- 
opment of water-well drilling is contained in E. W. Bennison’s clearly 
written little book, Ground Water: Its Development, Uses and Conserva- 
tion. He repeats what we have already noted, i.e., that one of the first drilled 
wells in this country was at Buffalo Lick, Virginia, in 1808, but adds a few 
discoveries from his own research, namely: 


There were many failures, and wells were limited in both diameter and depth. 
This led to rapid improvement in churn drilling. Horsepower was substituted 
for man power. The spring pole was replaced by the walking beam, then the use 
of ‘‘jars’” was introduced. Fishing tools began to appear, also the first steel cables, 
which actually were of iron."" 


Prior to 1868 five thousand wells had been constructed with these appli- 
ances that would be considered crude by modern standards. It was not until 
1879 that a portable steam rig came into use. 

Here the trail grows cold again and the words of Dr. Webb loom up to 
haunt those who seek to find unbroken chains of events. It can not be denied 
that he was largely correct when he said in 1936: “‘It has been impossible to 
secure accurate information as to the beginning of well drili:ng on a large 
scale in the United States, though it may be assumed it began in the decade 
1870-1880.'"** While admitting that this statement is true even now, two 
separate sources of information contain clues that may, taken together, re- 
duce the degree of uncertainty. First, based on a water-supply and irriga- 
tion paper published in 1912, it is believed that the drilling rig used 
throughout the Midwestern states were only slight modifications of the rigs 
used in the Pennsylvania and Ohio oil fields, and that they were operated 
by professional, itinerant water-well drillers.’® Second, there is a striking 
resemblance between the pictures of rigs that were in use on the High Plains 
sometime prior to 1900 and the machine patented by Levi Disbrow in 
1830.*° These pictures may be the link needed to prove the direct connection 
between the earliest drilling rig used in the United States and those used in 
drilling the water wells in the Great Plains, including the High Plains of 
Texas. If this conclusion is an accurate appraisal of the facts, it might follow 
that the well-drilling equipment used to drill the water wells in the Texas 
Panhandle was made in the East, shipped west on the railroad, and em- 
ployed as the tools of professional well drillers. 


17 Bennison, Ground Water, 127. 

18 Webb, Great Plains, 335. 

19 W. H. Norton, “Underground Water Resources of Iowa,"” WSP No. 293 (1912), 
188. See also W. J. McGee, “Subsoil Water of Central United States,” Yearbook of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 1911, p. 482. 

20 See Carlston, “Early History,” 122, and Johnson, ‘High Plains,” Plate CLI, p. 734, 
for comparison of pictures. 
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Another major change in the method of well drilling occurred after the 
first water wells had been sunk in the geographic area under discussion in 
this paper. A usually reliable source reports that “the hydraulic rotary 
method of well drilling originated in the Louisiana oil well fields about 
1890.’’** Another equally reliable source says that the rotary method, which 
is used so widely in the Gulf Coastal Plain oil fields, did not originate there, 
but is: “a modification of the Fauvelle system, invented in 1845, and used 
for some time in the European oil fields.”"** Regardless of the unsettled issue 
of the origin of the rotary drilling process, it was used in the Spindletop 
(Texas) oil development and has been used extensively for drilling deep 
oil wells since 1901. The rotary method of drilling can be used to an advan- 
tage in drilling water wells of considerable depth in particular types of rock 
formations, and, as a matter of fact, has been used in the sinking of an in- 
creasing number of water wells during the past twenty years. 

Before this digression on recent research into the early well-drilling devel- 
opment on the Atlantic seaboard, and the spread of those techniques west- 
ward, our narrative had progressed to an account of the establishment by 
cattlemen of a firm foothold on the High Plains of Texas. But no extensive 
or intensive farming had been successfully undertaken to this point. 

Following the exceptionally heavy rains of 1883-85 a considerable num- 
ber of farmers moved onto the High Plains; but their attempts to raise, with- 
out irrigation, the crops which they had been accustomed to planting in the 
East resulted in disastrous failure.** Shortly thereafter attempts were made 
by the railroad companies, land speculators, and other persons, including 
ranchers, who stood to benefit by the increase in land value expected to ac- 
company more dense settlement, to induce farmers to buy and cultivate 
land in the Texas Panhandle. J. Evetts Haley summarizes the first quarter- 
century following the drilling of the first water well on the Llano Estacado 
as follows: 


In 1887 there were less than two thousand people in the Panhandle, and only a 
very small percent of this number was upon the XIT Ranch. The droughts of 
1891 to 1893 were a serious set-back to immigration, but the tide flowed again 
in the late nineties. Though immigration was steady in 1904 and 1905, few actual 
settlers bought Capitol land until after 1906, and not until 1913 and 1914 did 
such sales get well under way.** 


21 Bennison, Ground Water, 133. 

22 N. N. Fenneman, “Oil Fields of the Texas-Louisiana Gulf Coast Plain,’ Bulletin 282, 
United States Geological Survey (1911), 136. For pictures and descriptions of the rotary 
and the cable-tool methods of drilling, see Encyclopedia Americana (1944), XXI, 685-86; 
Bowman, WSP No. 257, p. 26; Bennison, Ground Water, 146. 

28 Johnson, “High Plains,” 682-92; Webb, Great Plains, 336. 

24 Haley, XIT Ranch, 229. 
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All of the governmental field studies, and what is more important, the ex- 
perience of the farmers themselves, had proved conclusively that only a few 
drought-resistant crops could be grown on a commercial scale on the High 
Plains without some form of irrigation, and even this limited form of agri- 
culture was fraught with extreme uncertainty over a period of several years.*° 
One factor aiding a few dry-land farmers in keeping their mortgaged quar- 
ter-sections during the lean years was the windmill, which made it possible to 
raise a small garden patch.”* 


Pumps 

An inquiring mind might ask: Why is it that so little irrigation was 
undertaken before 1911? In the traditional economic sense, there was 
“need” for a supply of water adequate for irrigation before any large-scale 
utilization of this area could be made for agricultural purposes. Early in- 
vestigations revealed that the streams, springs, and artesian wells of the 
High Plains were inadequate to meet this need.** A large underground sup- 
ply was known to exist at least as early as 1887; wells had been dug in a few 
places, and equipment was available for drilling wells to any depth neces- 
sary to tap the underground supply.** 

The first method of raising water to the surface from these drilled wells 
was a simple, homemade chain-and-bucket type of elevator, powered by 
horses.” A number of examples of this primitive type of “pump’’ were put 
into use by the XIT Ranch, but at least as early as 1891 the first windmill 
was installed. Because of their greater economy and efficiency of operation, 
coupled with the relatively little attention required to keep them in run- 
ning order, the windmill soon replaced the horse-powered chain-and-bucket 
pumps.*° When placed at strategic sites around the range and used in con- 
nection with a suitable storage tank and trough, these wind-driven displace- 
ment pumps can lift a sufficient quantity of water to supply the needs of 


25 Hutson, WSP No. 13, p. 59; Gould, WSP No. 191, p. 51; Johnson, “High Plains,” 
682-92. 

26 Webb, Great Plains, 346. 

27 Johnson, “High Plains,’ 693-701, continued in 22nd Annual Report, United States 
Geological Survey, Part IV C (1902), 639-43; Gould, WSP No. 19, pp. 40-46; Taylor, 
WSP No. 71; Hutson, WSP No. 13, p. 61; Robert Thomas Hill, “On the Occurrence of 
Artesian and Other Underground Waters in Texas, New Mexico, and Indian Territory,” 
Sen. Exec. Doc. 41, Part 3, 52nd Cong., 1st sess. (1892). 

28 The average depth of the Tertiary rock formation, from which the greatest portion of 
the underground water of the High Plains is derived, is from 200 to 250 feet. See Gould, 
WSP No. 191, p. 40; also, W. N. White, W. L. Broadhurst, and J. W. Lang, “Ground 
Water in the High Plains of Texas,"’ Texas State Board of Water Engineers (1940), 5, cited 
hereafter as White, et al., “Ground Water.” 
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30 Hutson (WSP No. 13, p. 60) estimated the total cost of plant in 1891 to have been 
$505. 
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range cattle. Their maximum capacity, however, is insufficient to irrigate 
more than three or four acres.* By way of summary, we may say that when 
the farmers first came to the Panhandle of Texas in large numbers in the 
1890's, the initial problem of well construction had already been solved, 
but the problem remained of finding an efficient and economical method for 
lifting the water to the surface in quantities sufficient to sustain widespread 
irrigation. 

It will not be necessary for the purpose of this paper to go into the his- 
torical development of pumps in great detail. May it suffice to point out a 
few of the most significant modern improvements.** In their broadest pos- 
sible outline, the major types of pumps in common use today may be said to 
have evolved in the following order: (1) suction, (2) piston, (3) plunger, 
(4) rotary, and (5) centrifugal. While the first type bases its action on the 
lift supplied by atmospheric pressure, types two and three raise the liquid 
by direct application of force, i.e., displacement, and types four and five de- 
pend for their effectiveness upon rapidly rotating impellers. Bjorling tells 
us that ‘‘although the [suction} pump was invented in 120 B.C., it was not 
until the beginning of the 17th century that its true principles were under- 
stood.’’** The plunger type force pump was replacing the chain-and-bucket 
lifts which drained the Cornish coal mines of England by 1801.** Rotary 
pumps were improved slowly between 1809 and 1866 until they could be 
used to lift sizable quantities of water to moderate heights.** A centrifugal 
pump is basically an improvement on a rotary pump whereby the impelling 
motion is given to the liquid by the outward force of a rapidly revolving, 
grooved cylinder. To quote Bjorling again: ‘‘The real success of the centrifu- 
gal pump can be said to commence in this year [1849}.’’** This date was 
chosen rather than any one of a number of possible ones because of the great 
improvement made by Appold in the shape of the impellers of a centrifugal 
pump that he had designed. 

This history of the development of various types of pumps is significant 
to the utilization of the High Plains of Texas in that water-lifting devices are 
of paramount importance in an area in which (1) irrigation is absolutely es- 


81 EF. C. Murphy, “Windmills for Irrigation,” WSP No. 8 (1897); T. O. Perry, “Ex- 
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sential for successful agriculture and (2) the only available source of a 
large water supply is from deep underground storage. But if suction pumps, 
displacement pumps, rotary pumps and centrifugal pumps—in short, all 
types that are known today except the deep-well turbine—were known at 
the time that the first farmers came to the High Plains, why didn’t they use 
the existing mechanical methods to start irrigation on a commercial scale 
earlier than they did? The simple suction or true “‘lift’’ pump, can be elimi- 
nated because at 2,500 to 4,000 feet elevation a suction pump, at 100 per 
cent efficiency, cannot raise water to the surface from a water table deeper 
than 30 feet; and very few wells on the High Plains are this shallow. The 
displacement type pump was used extensively in this region in connection 
with the windmill to raise a small! but fairly dependable supply of water for 
stock watering and garden irrigation. As late as 1907, when discussing the 
possibilities for irrigation in the northwest portion of the Panhandle of 
Texas, an official government observer reported: 


In many places the chief difficulty in the way of such utilization is the expense of 
lifting the water to the surface. In this region wind power is almost universally 
used for this purpose, and in localities where wells are shallow (as, for instance, 
along stream valleys or in the vicinity of Hereford, in Deaf Smith County, where 
the water is not on an average more than 60 feet below the surface) it has been 
found profitable to use well water for irrigating small areas. In the greater part of 
the Panhandle, however, the water is too deep to be available.5* 


Although the area covered in this report included only eight counties 
(Sherman, Moore, Potter, Randall, Dallam, Hartley, Oldham, and Deaf 
Smith), it may be taken as representative of conditions of water utilization 
in the High Plains generally because the average water level is at least as 
deep in the remainder of the High Plains as it is in Deaf Smith County. 
The problem was stated in positive form by Charles N. Gould; in his opin- 
ion, “unless some means more efficient that the ordinary windmill be ob- 
tained to lift the water from deep wells, it is extremely improbable that 
extensive irrigation works can ever be installed.’** Ordinary rotary pumps 
could not be used because their lifting capacity is limited and because they 
work successfully only when connected directly to a source of power which 
can transmit a high number of revolutions per minute. As will be mentioned 
later, no such source of power was available until some time after the first 
attempts were made to utilize the High Plains for agriculture. A few wells 
were equipped with displacement type pumps using reciprocating engines 
for power but these machines were too expensive and too inefficient for gen- 


87 Gould, WSP No. 191, p. 54. 
88 [bid., 35. 
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eral use.*® Early models of centrifugal pumps were crude affairs that could 
not be used to raise water from depths in excess of twenty feet,*° and since 
they were too large to be placed inside a drilled well, they had to be used on 
a platform just above the water level in a dug well. Largely because of these 
technological limitations, water was not used earlier for irrigation purposes 
on the High Plains of Texas or, for that matter, in any area that was 
was dependent for its water supply upon wells deeper than fifty feet. 

What does it mean when it is said that the first successful irrigation well 
in the Texas High Plains was drilled near Plainview in 1911?* Surely this 
does not mean that the first well was drilled in 1911; the first well was 
drilled in 1887. It is equally certain that this does not mean that the first 
pump was used in a water well in 1911; the first pump was used, with wind 
for power, at least as early as 1891. The true significance of the 130-foot J. 
H. Slaton well, completed in January 1911, was, in the opinion of the author 
of this paper, not the drilling, but rather the type of pump used to raise the 
water to the surface. The only thing that is known with certainty is that it 
was a nine-inch centrifugal pump.*? Even though the local weekly newspa- 
per carried headline mention of the Slaton well, and of the high hopes for 
irrigation, for six consecutive weeks, no one seems to have considered it of 
sufficient importance to describe the pump and source of power used, Two 
different pictures were printed in the Hale County Herald of the Slaton 
well, but neither one shows the pump, or even the motor.** It cannot be 
stated with finality whether this pump was a volute type centrifugal pump 
or a turbine type centrifugal pump. That it was a much improved type of 
pump can be deduced from the fact that it is reported to have pumped at the 
rate of 1,700 gallons per minute, which compares favorably with anything in 
general use on the High Plains today.** Turbine pumps had been manu- 
factured in the United States as early as 1875, and by 1910 horizontal im- 
pellers could be placed at any depth, in a series of vertical stages, inside a 
pipe of ordinary diameter thereby making it possible to raise a large quan- 


39 Webb, Great Plains, 335-36; Gould, WSP No. 191, p. 36. 

49 Bennison, Ground Water, 197. 

41 Cox, History, 48; White, et al., “Ground Water,” 12; E. R. Leggot, “Development 
of Wells for Irrigation and Fluctuation of Water Levels in the High Plains of Texas to 
January, 1951,” United States Geological Survey, Bulletin $104 (1951), 1, cited hereafter 
as Bulletin 5104. 

42 Hale County Herald, January 13, 1911. 

43 [bid., January 27 and February 3, 1911. 

44 See Cox, History, 48-49, and Hale County Herald, January 13, 1911, for reports of 
tests of Slaton well pump. A field investigation of 172 pumps during the 1947 irrigation 
season, showing the capacity of pumps in operation to have been between 300 and 1,350 
gallons per minute is reported in William F. Hughes, ‘Cost of Pumping Water for Irriga- 
tion on the Texas High Plains,” Texas Board of Water Engineers (1951), Appendix A, 
24-25, cited hereafter as “Cost of Pumping Water.” 
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tity of water to considerable heights.** Only a few turbine pumps were used 
in irrigation wells in the Texas Panhandle before 1936. 


Sources of Power 

The first well was drilled in 1887, the first successful large-scale irrigation 
in 1911, but the maximum utilization of the existing water supply was not 
achieved until a suitable and comparatively inexpensive source of power be- 
came available. Several persons have noticed that it was twenty-five years 
after the so-called ‘‘first irrigation well’ until any sizable percentage of the 
High Plains was actually irrigated.** Few efforts have been made to explain 
this tardiness. Certainly it is due to a combination of factors, including re- 
luctance to change to new methods of farming, the disillusioning effects of 
a few years of exceptionally heavy rainfall, and the bitter lessons taught by 
the years of drought. Intensity of land use is always conditioned upon the 
outlet for the crops grown, but the lack of market demand for High Plains 
products was not a problem until after several great improvements were 
made in the mechanics of irrigation. Disproportionately low unit prices for 
agricultural commodities during the early 1930's reduced the incentive for 
intensification. 

Another major reason why irrigation did not become general at an earlier 
date lies in the somewhat obvious, and in a way prosaic, complex of pumps, 
sources of power, and wells themselves, This is not entirely an explanation 
of the situation original to this paper, but is rather a matter of increased em- 
phasis. Two lines are devoted to mention of these factors in Progress Report 
No. 7 of the Texas Board of Water Engineers, viz.: ““A part of the lack of 
success was due to the high cost and relatively low efficiency of the low-speed 
pumps and oil-burning power units then in use. After the advent of the 
moderately priced high-speed pumps powered by small automobile engines 
with direct drive, the efficiency of the pumping plants rose sharply.’’** And 
Bennison quotes Dr. O. E. Meinzer as saying, in a speech at the eighth an- 
nual convention of the Association of Water Well Drillers, held August 24, 
1937: “There has been a radical improvement in the methods of pumping 
water from wells, the outstanding development being the perfecting and 
wide introduction of the turbine centrifugal pump.’’** Deep-well turbine 


45 Bennison, Ground W ater, 373, 381. 

46 See W. N. White, W. L. Broadhurst, and J. W. Lang, “Ground Water in the High 
Plains of Texas,” WSP No. 889-F (1946), 381-420; and “Geology and Ground Water in 
the Irrigated Region of the Southern High Plains in Texas,” Progress Report No. 7, Texas 
Board of Water Engineers (1949), Table 8—A, p. 30, cited hereafter as Progress Report No. 
7. These authorities report that from January, 1911, through December, 1936, only 600 
wells irrigating 800,000 acres were drilled. 

47 Progress Report No. 7, p. 28. 

48 Bennison, Ground Water, 6. 
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type centrifugal pumps demand a moderately priced source of power that 
can develop a high rate of speed; no source of power filling this qualification 
was available, at a price that made irrigation profitable, before 1935 or 1936. 
While it is true that the oil-burning internal combustion engines, diesel 
engines, and steam engines were available at the time, or soon after, the first 
farmers migrated to the High Plains,*® these motors developed a disap- 
pointingly small amount of power, and because of their relatively low 
speed were not suitable for use with deep-well turbine type centrifugal 
pumps. 

The initial cost of these crude machines was not substantially greater, in 
absolute total amount, than that of the faster and more dependable motors 
used at the present time.*® The big difference between the pumps and motors 
used in 1915 and those in use during the past fifteen years is the number of 
gallons of water an improved combination of machines can put on the sur- 
face during hours, or even days, of continuous operation. It follows that if 
the initial cost of the plant remained constant when the number of acres it 
is possible to irrigate increased, and the amount of time that it takes to 
saturate the soil to the desired depth decreased, the cost per acre-foot should 
have declined through the years. This surmise is borne out by the facts: e.g., 
in 1915 the average cost of irrigation per acre-foot was five hundred dol- 
lars,** whereas the average cost per acre-foot in 1947 was somewhere be- 
tween five and ten dollars.*? 

At present, the standard drilled well is equipped with a multistage deep- 
well turbine type centrifugal pump powered by an electric motor, industrial 
engine, diesel engine, or automobile engine fueled with butane, gasoline, or 
natural gas.** Even though the electric motor, operating on alternating cur- 
rent, was coming into general use about the same time as the first settlers 
arrived upon the High Plains,** the use of these motors in conjunction with 
pumps was conditioned upon the “‘invention”’ of the deep-well turbine. One 
of the most concise statements of this natural affinity was made in 1947, as 
follows: ‘It is in the centrifugal pump field that motor drive comes into its 


49 Wilson, WSP No. 1, pp. 15-16; “The Internal Combustion Engine,” Encyclopedia 
Americana (1944), XV, 224-25. 

50 According to Charles Lawrence Baker (“Geology and Underground Water of the 
Northern Llano Estacado,” University of Texas Bulletin No. 57. [1915], cited hereafter 
as Baker, ‘Geology’ ), the initial cost of wells, pumps and engines ranged between $1,250 
and $6,000. Hughes (“Cost of Pumping Water,” 7) shows an average cost of the same 
equipment in 1947 at $4,200. “Cost of Water for Irrigation on the High Plains” (Texas 
A. and M. Bulletin No. 745 {February, 1952], cited hereafter as A. and M. Bulletin 745) 
reports the initial cost of plant, including casing, at an average of from $4,000 to $5,000. 

51 Baker, “Geology,” 92. 

52 Hughes, “Cost of Pumping Water,” 18; A. and M. Bulletin 745, 25. 

58 Progress Report No. 7, p. 29. 

54 “Electricity,” Encyclopedia Americana (1944), X, 177. 
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own. The high speed of centrifugal pumps also allows the use of direct con- 
nected motors of the same speed, and as centrifugal pumps have a low start- 
ing load the motor can pick it up easily, gradually bringing the load and 
motor up to full speed.’’** The use of electric motors as a source of power for 
irrigation purposes was impossible until after 1936 for another obvious rea- 
son—electric power transmission lines in the rural areas were lacking until 
then. 

Thanks to the state of culture on both seacoasts, and to a number of both 
intentional and accidental combinations of prior existing tools and tech- 
niques, the mechanical problem of raising a sufficient quantity of water to 
the surface at a cost low enough to make it profitable to irrigate an area of 
land hitherto impossible has been solved.** Because of the effectiveness of 
the solution of this problem, we are now faced with the equally challenging 
social problem of effecting an equitable distribution of the limited under- 
ground supply of water. Ascertaining the most desirable spacing of wells, 
and the optimum rate and duration of pumping is fundamentally different 
in kind. The shortage of water in underground storage is due to a deficiency 
of rainfall and to the soil and climatic conditions which cause excessive evap- 
oration, thereby further decreasing the fraction of rainfall which percolates 
downward.*" The increased efficiency of lifting did not “‘create”’ the scarcity 
of water, but merely removed the major physical limitation to the use of the 
existing natural resources of land and water. Whether or not men will be 
able to achieve the greatest possible utilization of the resources is another 
matter. 


55 Bennison, Ground Water, 403. 

56 Leggot (Bulletin 5104, 1) reports that in 1950 there were 14,500 irrigation wells 
in operation on the High Plains of Texas, from which 1,900,000 acres were irrigated. In 
the twenty-one counties of heaviest concentration of wells, 27 per cent of the total acreage 
was irrigated. 

57 Hutson, WSP No. 13, p. 59; Johnson, “High Plains,” 647; Gould, WSP No. 191, 
p. 41; White, et al., “Ground Water," 6; Progress Report No. 7, pp. 15-27. All authorities 
agree that the only source of supply for the underground water reservoir beneath the High 
Plains of Texas is rain falling directly on the surface in this area. The rate of recharge is so 
low that withdrawals through pumpage are considered as coming from storage. 





Inflation, Taxation, and 
Low Income Groups 
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In SPITE OF the great current need for more Federal revenues and for meas- 
ures to reduce inflationary pressures, and in spite of the insistence of many 
pressure groups and some highly respected economists’ that taxes on the 
lower income groups be increased substantially, an excellent case can ac- 
tually be made for exempting these groups from the increases voted in the 
Revenue Acts of 1950 and 1951. 

Besides facing objection on the grounds of its precipitating adverse rev- 
enue and inflationary effects, such a suggestion faces the additional criticism 
that the resulting further increase in the progressivity of the federal income 
tax would be an outright reform move unfairly undertaken during a period 
of national emergency. Whatever the merits of the contention that national 
emergencies should not be used to obtain social or economic reform, it does 
not necessarily follow that the ircreased progressivity in income tax liabili- 
ties resulting from raising the rates on all but the lower income groups is in 
fact a reform measure in the conventional sense of the term. Under certain 
conditions the need to increase the progressivity of the federal income tax 
may be a matter of cold economic necessity. Such conditions are closely ap- 
proximated today. 

Much has been said about the supposed debilitating consequences of in- 
creases in the tax liabilities of corporations and upper income groups. It is 
argued that further increases will destroy their incentives and hence throttle 
economic progress. Thus the case against tax increases, and specifically 
against greater progressivity in tax rates, is made primarily on economic, not 
ethical, grounds. In the same way a strong economic case can be made for 
greater progressivity which takes the form of exempting the lower income 
groups from the rate increases provided for in the 1950 and 1951 Federal 


1 E. S. Shaw and Lorie Tarshis in “A Program for Economic Mobilization,’ A. G. Hart 
in “General Strategy of Economic Policy,” Wytze Gorter and George H. Hildebrand in “Is 
Price Control Really Necessary?” and 400 “Economists’ Statement on Anti-Inflationary 
Measures,” all in American Economic Review, Vol. XLI, No. 1 (March, 1951), 44, 57-58 
77-81, 82. 
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Revenue Acts. Indeed, not only can a strong economic case be made against 
the recent rate increases on lower income groups, but it can also be shown 
that the increases could have been eliminated without substantially harming 
the anti-inflationary program, without substantially harming federal efforts 
to operate on a pay-as-we-go budget, and without further increasing the tax 
liability of the upper income groups. All this, moreover, could have been 
done simply and swiftly, would have served a good economic as well as ethi- 
cal purpose, and, perhaps best of all, it would have appealed to the political 
office-seeker. This paper is devoted to an elaboration of these points. The 
argument will be short and free of the usual intricate details and qualifica- 
tions. What is important is to establish and substantiate the main points with 
clarity and in bold outline. 

Nobody will deny that there are low income families in the United States. 
There may be some argument as to who should be included in this category. 
For present purposes this argument is largely irrelevant. Let us get to the 
principles and avoid getting bogged down in side issues that reasonable peo- 
ple can settle with speed and understanding. Let it be assumed that spending 
units (that is, related groups of persons living together in the same house- 
hold and sharing their incomes and expenses) earning less than $3,000 per 
year are, by today’s standards and needs, in the low income groups. Accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve Bulletin’s 1951 Survey of Consumer Finances, 
this includes the entire lower half of the 1950 spending units ranked ac- 
cording to money income before taxes. That is, of the 53 million spending 
units, about 27 million received less than $3,000 per year (Table 1) .? 

There is little doubt that these groups are more seriously and adversely 
affected by inflation than any other income groups. The most recent and 
most nearly complete data on consumer spending were collected by the De- 
partment of Labor in 1941. Outdated as they may be, they nonetheless dem- 
onstrate that inflation can least be afforded by the low income groups. Thus 
in 1941 between 60 and 75 per cent of the low income groups’* consump- 
tion expenditures were for such non-postponable items as food and housing, 
as compared with averages of about 50 per cent for the middle and upper 
middle income groups (Table 2). When inflation strikes, therefore, those 
groups that must put proportionately most of their expenditures into food 
and housing are the most severely affected, since the price of food, which is 


2 Insofar as it is argued that many farmers who produce their own food are included 
within the 27 million, it should be pointed out that this does not alter the fact that the 
standard of living of many of these farmers is hardly such as to warrant their being classified 
anywhere but in the lower half of the distribution. This paper employs the Federal Reserve 
Board's 1951 figures in preference to later ones because the former are more pertinent to the 
time and conditions under which the tax laws herein discussed were passed. 

3 For 1941 I have defined “low income groups” to include persons with annual incomes 
of less than $1,500. 
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the major component of family budgets, generally leads the inflationary 
spiral, and because these items cannot easily be purchased as hedges against 
inflation. They are bought for immediate consumption, particularly in the 
case of low income groups who are in no position to buy their own homes 
and thus protect themselves through rising real property values. 


TABLE 1 


Spending Units in the United States, by Percentage Distribution in Selected In- 
come Groups, Money Income Before and After Federal Income Taxes, and Liquid 
Asset Holdings, 1950 and 1951 








Total Total 

proportion proportion Median 

of money of money Total liquid 

Estimated Percentage income income proportion assets 

number distribution _ before after of held 
of of federal federal liquid within 
spending spending income income assets income 
Money income units units, taxes, taxes, held, group, 
before taxes (millions) 1950 1950 1950 1951" 1951° 





Under $1,000 6.8 2 2 ¥ 0 
$1,000-$1,999 9.0 7 8 30 
2,000— 2,999 10.1 13 14 190 
3,000— 3,999 10.1 18 19 250 
4,000— 4,999 6.4 16 530 
5,000— 7,499 7.4 23 23 1,000 
7,500 and over 3.2 21 18 3,860 


All cases 53.0 100 100 300 





1 Liquid assets held at time of interview early in year indicated by spending units reporting specified 
incomes from year preceding year of interview. 

2 Median liquid asset holding is amount held by middie most unit in a ranking of spending units 
within each income group in order of their holdings of liquid assets. Income groups relate to income of 
year previous to interview, and amount of liquid assets represents holdings at time of interviews in January, 
February, and early March. 

Source: 1951 Survey of Consumer Finances, Federal Reserve Bulletin, June, 1951, Tables 22 and 24, 
pp. 642 and 643, and August, 1951, Table 20, p. 937. 


But while inflation strikes on the economic front, the already low and de- 
clining living standards of the low income groups are further attacked on 
the political front. The political attack comes in the form of higher personal 
income taxes, not to mention higher excise taxes. Although the debilitating 
consequences of inflation are often accepted philosophically by those who 
are most severely affected as being the handiwork of an invisible and even 
indestructible natural adversary, the political attack elicits opposition and 
resentment. This is particularly so in the case of the low income groups who, 
more widely than we are likely to be aware, view themselves as whipping 
boys in a conspiracy in which economics is again becoming the ‘‘dismal 
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science.” While the low income receiver finds himself squeezed between ris- 
ing prices and rising taxes, many economists and business analysts are saying 
(1) that he brought it on himself by scare buying and failure to postpone 
spending in the face of existing or potential shortages, (2) that unless he is 
taxed even more he will bid the prices of goods and services even higher, 
and, moreover, (3) that it is necessary to increase everybody's taxes so as to 
pay for mobilization. 


TABLE 2 
Major Categories of Consumption, by Income Groups, 1941 








Value of consumption by money income groups 


Under $500to $1,000to $1,500to $2,000to $3,000 to 
Money income group $500 $1,000 $1,500 $2,000 $3,000 $5,000 


All items* $695 $1,056 $1,419 $1,789 $2,451 $3,356 
Food 352 447 524 613 752 950 
Housing, fuel, light, ; 

and refrigeration 146 234 316 396 525 653 
Clothing 65 109 161 213 296 450 
Percentage Distributic 
All items 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Food $1 42 37 34 31 28 
Housing, fuel, light, 

and refrigeration 21 21 22 22 21 19 
Clothing 9 10 11 12 12 13 


Total 81 73 70 68 64 60 

















1 Includes consumption of goods received ‘in kind.”’ 

Source: Compiled and computed from Family Spending and Saving in Wartime, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bulletin No. 822, Table 5, p. 76. More recent data are available but they are not broken down for 
presentation in the above manner. See How Families Use Their Incomes, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 653. 


There is considerable controversy as to who or what caused the great price 
spiral between the summer of 1950 and the advent of price controls in Feb- 
ruaty, 1951. There is no intention to continue it here. It is, however, diffi- 
cult to see how the spending habits of the lower half of the nation’s spend- 
ing units can legitimately be blamed for the increases. In the first place they 
received only 24 per cent of the nation’s disposable personal income in 1950 
(Table 1). Even if this had been an increase over what they got in 1949 
(which it was not), it would have been insufficient to precipitate the rapid 
price rise during the short period in which it occurred. Second, the lowest 
40 per cent of the spending units, receiving only 16 per cent of the dispos- 
able personal income in 1950, did only 14 per cent of the spending that went 
for consumer durable goods and only 20 per cent of the spending that went 
for all other consumer goods (including food) during the year (Table 3). 
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Indeed, if the lower income groups are to be blamed for creating inflationary 
pressures, the accusation would have been more appropriate in 1949, when, 
however, there were substantial price declines. During that year the lower 
40 per cent did 18 per cent of the spending on durable goods, as compared 
with their 1950 share of 16 per cent, while receiving only 16 per cent of the 
disposable personal income in each year. It does not appear, therefore, that 
the lower income groups were mainly responsible for the inflationary spiral 
in the second half of 1950. As a matter of fact, it appears that if the prices 
of durable goods had responded to relative changes in the buying patterns of 
these groups, they would have declined rather than risen. 


TABLE 3 


Percentage Distribution of Consumer Income and Various Consumer Outlays, by 
Income Quintiles, 1949 and 1950 








Selected 
Spending units Money Federal durable Other 
ranked according income personal Disposable goods consumer 
to money before income personal expendi- expendi- Net 
income’ taxes tax’ income’ tures* tures® saving 


1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 


Highest quintile 44 45 65 68 42 42 41 37 38 92 131 
Second quintile a4 Bw WwW RMR i oe ae i aia 
Third quintile 17 17 10 9 18 19 18 19 18 3 1 
Fourth quintile 11 11 5 > 10 68206—CO«SesCé«éAMSSS 1 -12 
Lowest quintile 4 4 1 1 4 4 6 7 7 -17 -41 


All quintiles 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 











2 Annual money income before taxes. 

3 Estimated federal personal income tax liability, apart from capital gains and losses. 

* Disposable income is defined as money income less estimated federal personal income tax liability. 

* Includes automobiles, furniture, radios, and household appliances such as refrigerators, ranges, 
washing machines, and other miscellaneous appliances. Expenditures are net of trade-in allowances. 

5 Covers expenditures for all goods and services not included in selected durable goods (see n. 4, 
above). Includes food, housing, clothing, medical care, other living costs, state and local taxes, recreation, 
transportation and education, as well as expenditures for durable goods such as floor coverings, jewelry, 
fur coats, and other miscellaneous durable items. These estimates are residual items and are less reliable 
than the directly estimated items. 

Source: 1951 Survey of Consumer Finances, Federal Reserve Bulletin, September, 1951, Table 15, p. 
1074. 


Since the blame for inflation cannot be traced to an increase in the propor- 
tion of spending done by the low income groups, whose proportionate share 
of disposable personal income is already extremely small, there is little point 
in further increasing their taxes as a means of checking inflation. To the ex- 
tent that such taxes would be designed to mitigate inflationary pressures re- 
sulting from possible future shortages of consumer goods, it is unlikely that 
the inflationary potential of the spending of the lower income groups is as 
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great as is often suggested. First of all, as has been pointed out, the bottom 
half of the spending units received only 24 per cent of the nation’s dispos- 
able personal income in 1950. Second, they owned only 25 per cent of the 
liquid assets in the hands of individuals (Table 1). And, third, they buy a 
relatively small proportion of the durable goods marketed throughout the 
country. For example, in 1950 they bought only 32 per cent of the automo- 
biles (14 per cent of the new cars and 45 per cent of the used cars), 33 per 
cent of the furniture and major househould appliances, and only 17 per 
cent of the television sets (Table 4). With strict general and selective credit 


TABLE 4 


Comparison of Positive and Negative Savers Within Income Groups, by Per- 
centage Distribution of Spending Units Within Income Groups, 1948-50 








Spending units, 
by annual 
money income Positive savers! Zero savers Negative savers? 





1950 1949 1948 1950 1949 1948 1950 1949 1948 





Under $1,000 31 35 30 24 27 
$1,000-$1,999 49 57 10 

2,000— 2,999 59 67 

3,000— 3,999 70 69 

4,000— 4,999 71 70 

5,000— 7,499 76 71 

7,500 and over 85 80 


All spending units 60 63 





1 Spending units with money incomes in excess of expenditures. 

2 Spending units with expenditures in excess of money incomes. 

* Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 

Source: 1950 Survey of Consumer Finances, Federal Reserve Bulletin, November, 1950, Table 4, p. 
1443, and 1951 Survey of Consumer Finances, Federal Reserve Bulletin, September, 1951, Table 2, p. 
1062. 


controls, the proportion of these purchases made by spending units earning 
less than $3,000 per year would be even lower. With price controls, food 
prices on the other hand remained relatively stable. 

Economists are wary of suggesting remedies that may endanger the life 
of the patient. They are deeply concerned lest their policies and proposals 
kill the famous goose with the famous golden eggs. They are particularly 
concerned about the impact of higher taxes on the incentives and the élan of 
corporations and businessmen.* But there is no similar solicitude for the tax 
problems of the low income groups. While it is extremely difficult to deter- 

*Cf. the eloquent case against high progressive personal and corporate income taxes 


made by David McCord Wright in Democracy and Progress (New York, Macmillan, 1948), 
82-103. 
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mine what the combined burden of Federal, State, and local taxes is on the 
various income groups, Musgrave and associates have recently gathered evi- 
dence that suggests that the burden is proportional for all income recipients 
up to those getting $7,500 per year, and may in fact be higher for persons 
getting less than $1,000 annually than for anyone else up to the $7,500 
group.® If this is true, and since the burden of inflation rests so heavily on 
the lower income groups, and since they are not apparently as powerful an 
inflationary agent as they are often alleged to be, it would appear both eco- 
nomically and ethically sensible to have exempted them from the 1950 and 
1951 federal tax increases. Although this would amount to less than a $50 
annual tax saving for each spending unit, it 7s a saving, and it would have 
freed these spending units from the frustration of having their standards of 
living attacked by conscious and directed political forces as well as by un- 
conscious and unconscionable economic forces. 

This raises the question of the consequent effect on federal revenues. Here 
too the answer is on the side of the low income groups. According to In- 
ternal Revenue Department estimates, had the above proposal been in force 
in 1951, the federal revenue loss would have been about $600 million 
(Table 5). The 1952 loss would have been about $1 billion. Viewed 
against a federal budgetary deficit of about $9.3 billion in fiscal 1953, this 
loss would not have been unbearable. Some proposals have called for even 
further increases in the taxes on the lower income groups. But viewed against 
the political feasibility of such increases at this time, the difference between 
total revenues resulting from the increases that have been voted and the 
exemptions suggested here is not extraordinary. Finally, viewed against the 
problem of economic existence of the low income spending units under in- 
flationary conditions, the present proposal would appear to be both economi- 
cally and ethically desirable. 

Although the proposal carries the implications of reform, it is not pri- 
marily intended as reform. To contend that low income groups should not 

5R. A. Musgrave and others, “The Distribution of Tax Payments by Income Groups,” 
National Tax Journal, Vol. 1V, No. 1 (March, 1951), 1-53. Similar results were obtained 
in other studies of tax incidence. See, for example, Gerhard Colm and Helen Tarasov, Who 
Pays the Taxes, Temporary National Economic Committee Monograph No. 3 (Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1941); and John H. Adler, ‘The Distribution of Income 
and Public Welfare,” in Kenyon E. Poole (ed.), Fiscal Policies and the American Economy 
(New York, Prentice-Hall, 1951), 359-409. As might be expected, these findings have not 
gone without dispute. See particularly in connection with Musgrave’s paper, R. S. Tucker, 
“Distribution of Tax Burdens in 1948,” National Tax Journal, Vol. V, No. 1 (March, 
1952); also, R. S. Musgrave, “Rejoinder to Dr. Tucker,” and R. S. Tucker, “Rebuttal,” 
ibid., Vol. VI, No. 1 (March, 1953). But, as reasonable scientific workers will do, Tucker 
and Musgrave have found a substantial area of agreement which all but leaves Musgrave's 
findings intact. See R. S. Tucker, “The Distribution of Government Burdens and Benefits,” 


American Economic Review, Proceedings, Vol. XLII, No. 2 (May, 1953), 518-34, especial- 
ly 518-25. 
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be subject to a blighting economic squeeze is indeed making a value state- 
ment. But so is any suggestion that business taxes should not curtail eco- 
nomic incentives. Both deal with attempts to maintain and expand the effi- 
ciency and productiveness of the economy. In discussions of economic policy 


TABLE 5 


Federal Personal Income Tax Liabilities, by Selected Groups, 1948, 1950, and 
1951 








Tax liability Pro 
Income class Revenue Revenue Revenue tax 
after deductions Net personal Act Act Act liability, 
but before income, 1950 of 1948 of 1950 of 1951 1951 
exemptions (thousands) (millions) (millions) (millions) (millions) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Under $1,000 6 eee 4: 2.4 we 8 es 8. 
$1,000-$1,999 12,694,590 622.4 712.2 790.5 622.4 
2,000— 2,999 31,757,704 1,619.2 1,828.7 2,029.9 1,619.2 
3,000— 3,999 24,153,714 1,990.2 2,783.6 3,090.1 3,090.1 
4,000— 4,999 20,593,211 1,687.0 2,913.2 3,233.1 3,233.1 
Total under $5,000 91,317,437 5,956.6 8,275.9 9,186.1 8,602.5 
Total over $5,000 39,773,196 9,484.9 15,694.88  17,240.5  17,240.5 


Grand total $131,090,633 $15,441.5 $23,970.7 $26,426.4 $25,843.0 











Sources: Column 2, Internal Revenue Bulletin, Cumulative Bulletin 1930-52, July-December, 1950, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, U.S. Treasury Department, 1951, Table 3, p. 488. 
Column 3, computed from Statistics of Income for 1948, Part I, ‘‘Preliminary Report of In- 
dividual Income Tax Returns and Taxable Fiduciary Income Tax Returns Filed During 1949,"° 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, U.S. Treasury Department, 1951, Table 1, pp. 16-17. 
Columns 4 and 5, ‘The Revenue Act of 1951, A Summary,"’ U.S. Treasury Department, Tax 
Advisory Staff of the Secretary, November 14, 1951 (mimeographed), Table 6, p. 29. Es- 
timates are based on calendar year 1951 levels of income. 
Column 6, computed. 
Note: Totals do not necessarily add because of rounding. 


every proposal is a choice between alternatives, and therefore involves mak- 
ing a value judgment. Values are the substance of choices, under some con- 
ditions more uniquely than under others. When, as is suggested here, good 
values and good economics can do each other a good turn, it would appear 
wise to take advantage of the opportunity. Proposals for tax programs might 
well keep these facts and considerations in mind. 





Veblen and Commons: 
A Case of Theoretical Convergence 


DAVID HAMILTON 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


Tae IMPRESSION that institutional economics is a hodge podge of un- 
related hypotheses and descriptive monographs is of long standing among 
orthodox economists. Yet of late it is becoming increasingly apparent that 
this is not the case. There is emerging a body of identifiably institutionalist 
theory and work that is closely associated. The posthumous publication of 
The Economics of Collective Action by John R. Commons brings further 
evidence of the cohesive nature of institutional theory. 

For many years orthodox economists have contended that there were cer- 
tain institutional economists such as Veblen, Commons, and Hamilton, 
but no body of institutional theory. Each was an entity unto himself and out- 
side of some vague similarities, there were no general areas of agreement. 
This thesis has been challenged recently by several institutional economists. 
In a comprehensive volume on institutional economics and economists which 
covered the contributions of Veblen, Commons, Mitchell, J. M. Clark, S. N. 
Patten, Tugwell, and Gardiner Means, Allan Gruchy found a connecting 
thread in what he calls “holism” after the philosophy of Jan Smuts. As he 
states the case: 


The post-Darwinian type of scientific thought which Smuts describes as “‘holistic”’ 
takes the physical world to be an evolving, dynamic whole or synthesis, which is 
not only greater than the sum of its parts, but which also so relates the parts 
that their functioning is conditioned by their interrelations. 

The holistic viewpoint which has proven so fruitful in the biological and physi- 
cal sciences is precisely the viewpoint of the heterodox economists whose work is 
the primary interest of this study. These economists all have the same holistic 
orientation or intellectual approach which Smuts finds to be so characteristic of 
modern scientific and philosophic thought.? 


In another post World War II volume, John Gambs claims that the “hid- 


1 New York, Macmillan, 1951. Cited hereafter as Collective Action. 
2 Allan Gruchy, Modern Economic Thought: The American Contribution (New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1947), 3-4. 
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den premise” that runs through the work of institutionalists is that of coer- 
cion. As he writes: 


Monopoly, unfair competition, exploitation of weaker groups—all are recog- 
nized by standard theory. On the whole, however, such phenomena are deemed to 
be atypical, occasional, and relatively unimportant. Institutional theory erects the 
occasional into the general. Coercion is deemed to be as pervasive as the air we 
breathe and, normally, equally unnoticed, except when we are confronted with 
cruel or shocking or criminal instances of exploitation, monopoly, or unfair com- 
petition.* 

Although some institutionalists might take issue with both authors over 
the emphasis on holism or coercion as the unifying thread, it can hardly be 
said that they fail to prove that there is some degree of unity among institu- 
tionalists along these grounds. Certainly more can be said for these efforts 
at finding a common ground among institutionalists than can be said about 
earlier attempts to find a concert of opinion.‘ 

Nevertheless, further evidence of a uniform body of institutional thought 
is to be found by a comparison of the theory of Commons as found in his 
last published work with that of Veblen. In a sense Commons and Veblen 
have been looked upon as establishing two schools of institutional economics 
with not too much similarity in thought. This may have been due partially 
to the nature of Commons’ earlier theoretical works. Because he used his 
theory as a basis for studying the legal aspects of economic activity, his theory 
is not as sharply drawn in the Legal Foundations of Capitalism’ as it is in the 
Economics of Collective Action. Nor is it as clear in his Institutional Eco- 
nomics* which included a mass of extraneous material which seemed to hide 
his theory. There is a sense in which his Institutional Economics is an exam- 
ination of the history of economic thought from his own theoretical position. 
With his theory obscured by these other aims, the similarity to that of Veblen 
was obscured. Yet upon a closer examination of the economic thought of 
Commons there is evident a remarkable similarity to that of Veblen. 

Both Veblen and Commons put great emphasis on collective action, rather 
than individual action. In fact, the title of Commons’ book should be evi- 
dence enough of this emphasis in his latest work. The subject of this study 
is collective, rather than individual action. As he states: ‘This is an age of 
collective action. Most Americans must work collectively as participants in 

3 John Gambs, Beyond Supply and Demand (New York, Columbia University Press, 
1946), 13. 

; © “aeonoenic Theory—Institutionalism: What It Is and What It Hopes to Become,” 
Ameican Economic Review, Vol. XXI, No. 1, Supplement (March, 1931), 134—; “Round- 
table Conference on Institutional Economics,” American Economic Review, Vol. XXII, No. 
1, Supplement (March, 1932), 105 f. 


5 New York, Macmillan, 1924. 
® New York, Macmillan, 1934. Cited hereafter as Institutional Economics. 
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organized concerns in order to earn a living.”"* Commons defined an institu- 
tion as ‘‘collective action in control of individual action.”* He gives to cus- 
tom an important role in shaping human behavior, stating that ‘‘individuals 
must adjust themselves to what others are doing [custom], regardless of 
logic, reason, or self-interest.”® Although custom has a compulsory charac- 
ter, it varies in the degree of compulsion with which it falls upon individuals. 

This position is similar to that of Veblen, who in all of his work empha- 
sized the compulsive role of institutions. These institutions were so compul- 
sive that “history records more frequent and more spectacular instances of 
the triumph of imbecile institutions over life and culture than of peoples 
who have by force of instinctive insight saved themselves alive out of a des- 
parately precarious institutional situation.’"° In all of his work Veblen 
looked upon human behavior as cultural behavior and, like Commons, took 
the orthodox economists to task for laying a science of behavior on a physio- 
logical basis, hedonism."* Both Veblen and Commons viewed the individual 
as an active agent, a doer rather than a passive agent being acted upon.** This 
was in contrast with the hedonist psychology of orthodox economics. Differ- 
ences of terminology aside, both Commons and Veblen looked upon hu- 
man behavior as culturally conditioned behavior and as understandable only 
on that premise. Both dismissed without much ceremony the hedonist ex- 
planation of human behavior. In fact, Commons went so far as to call the 


incremental economics of Gossen, Jevons, Menger, et alii ‘Home Econom- 
ics."”2* 

As a consequence of the rejection of hedonism, both writers criticized in- 
dividualistic economics based on hedonism as Newtonian. Commons stated: 


The early nineteenth century economists patterned their work upon the mate- 
rialistic sciences of physics and chemistry, instead of on a volitional science of the 
human will as developed by the courts. According to the materialists, the human 
individual acted somewhat like an atom, or like a natural law, and only in the one 
direction of overcoming the resistance of nature’s forces in the production of 
wealth.** 


Although Commons does not refer to Newton in this context, it was this 


7 Commons, Collective Action, 23. 

8 [bid., 26. 

9 [bid., 111. 

10 Thorstein Veblen, The Instinct of Workmanship (New York, B. W. Heubsch, 1922), 
= 

11 Thorstein Veblen, “Why Is Economics Not an Evolutionary Science?” in The Place 
of Science in Modern Civilization (New York, Viking, 1942), 56-81, cited hereafter as 
Veblen, Place of Science; Commons, Collective Action, 109, 113. 

12 Veblen, Place of Science, 74; Commons, Collective Action, 154-55. 

18 Commons, Institutional Economics, 85. 

14 Commons, Collective Action, 36. 
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aspect of classical doctrine that led Veblen to call it pre-Darwinian in con- 
trast to an evolutionary science largely influenced by Darwinian evolution.** 
In another context Commons is more explicit in condemning classicism for 
its Newtonian outlook. He says, ‘‘False analogies have arisen in the history 
of economic thought by transferring to economics the meanings derived 
from the physical sciences, as we have seen in Locke’s derivations from the 
astronomy and optics of Sir Isaac Newton, or from the more recent biological 
sciences of organisms, or even from the human will itself.’’** This at first 
might appear to conflict with Veblen’s Darwinian approach, but it should 
be remembered that Veblen was drawing on the evolutionary aspect of Dar- 
win and not drawing organismic analyses. In still another context, Commons 
claims that “individualistic economics’’ is static and “institutional econom- 
ics” is dynamic." These positions are identical with those taken by Veblen 
which are explicitly stated in the critical essays on classicism contained in 
The Place of Science in Modern Civilization and particularly so in ‘The 
Preconceptions of Economic Science.” 

Although it could hardly be sustained that either Veblen or Commons 
placed primary emphasis on coercion, both gave it a prominent place in their 
theories that the classicists did not give it. Of course it is not implied that 
either one used it in the sense of crude brute force. Coercion is a subtle thing, 
the product of culture and of status, of the relationship between superior 
and inferior. Commons states that coercion is used to insure conformance 
with what he calls the “working rules.”’** In Commons’ theory the manageri- 
al transaction is a coercive relationship between superior and inferior.’® In 
discussing “holism” Commons brings out the fact that coercion of the in- 
dividual is a product of collective action.*° Veblen expounds a similar idea 
throughout his work, but nowhere more concretely than in The Theory of 
the Leisure Class." Here the coercive nature of society is revealed in the 
usual brilliant satire. 

But all of these similarities are probably well known. The significant up- 
shot of the latest Commons volume is the similarity revealed between Com- 
mons and Veblen in their larger systems of theory. 

Probably the most outstanding contribution of Veblen to economic theory 
is the distinction he detected in cultural behavior between “technological” 
and “‘ceremonial’’ behavior. All of those who evaluate ‘Veblen point out the 
distinction he made between making goods and making money. Not all have 

15 Veblen, Place of Science, 32-55. 

16 Commons, Institutional Economics, 96. 

17 Commons, Collective Action, 52. 

18 [bid., 40. 

18 Commons, Institutional Economics, 64 f. 


20 Commons, Collective Action, 135. 
21 New York, Macmillan, 1912. 
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understood the general significance of this distinction. It was part of a larger 
distinction in which Veblen held that man engaged in activities, some of 
which result in the furtherance of human welfare and others in the drawing 
of invidious distinctions. Professor C. E. Ayres, in this latest volume, con- 
tends that this distinction may “prove to be as fundamental for economics 
(and perhaps for the social sciences generally) as the idea of elemental sub- 
stances was for chemistry.’’*? Veblen made much of this distinction in all of 
his work. In some, it took the form of workmanship and exploit, in others 
the form of industrial efficiency and business enterprise, in others matter-of- 
fact knowledge and myth. Veblen began the Theory of Business Enterprise 
with the statement that “the material framework of modern civilization is 
the industrial system, and the directing force which animates this framework 
is business enterprise.’’** Throughout the book he showed how business en- 
terprise and exploit work at cross purposes to the full utilization of the indus- 
trial system. Money was made and prestige acquired by ‘throwing sand in 
the wheels”’ of the industrial system. In the Engineers and the Price System** 
he compares business activity to sabotage working to thwart the industrial 
system. In his essay entitled ‘“The Place of Science in Modern Civilization’’*® 
he contrasts matter-of-fact knowledge with the dramatized myth and legend. 
The matter-of-fact knowledge is the basis of the instrumental or technologi- 
cal behavior and the dramatic myth is that set of sentiment and belief which 
sustains the ceremonial behavior. 

According to Veblen all culture is characterized by these two aspects, In 
technological behavior, activity proceeds on a matter-of-fact reasoning from 
means to end, subject to continued empirical verification of efficacy in the 
long-run life process. In the technological area valuation is in matter-of-fact 
terms—concerned with reasoning from means to end and the further conse- 
quences. It is identifiable with the scientific process. In contrast to this is the 
ceremonial aspect of culture. Here myth reigns supreme as the ultimate test 
of validity. All behavior must conform to myth. It is the area of coercion, of 
superior and inferior. In institutions the valuation process is concerned 
mainly in making invidious distinctions—matter of status and prerogative. 

These two aspects of cultural behavior have been noted by others such as 
the anthropologist, Bronislaw Malinowski,”* as well as by John Dewey.*" 
And although Veblen has become well known for his effective utilization of 
this cultural dichotomy, not much has been said about Commons’ glimmer- 

22 C. E. Ayres, The Industrial Economy (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1952), 25. 

23 Thorstein Veblen, Theory of Business Enterprise (New York, Scribner's, 1935), 1. 

24 New York, B. W. Huebsch, 1921. 

25 In Veblen, The Place of Science. 

26 See his Magic, Science, and Religion (Boston, Beacon Press, 1948), 1-71. 


27 See the opening passages of The Quest for Certainty (New York, Minton, Balch, 
1929). 
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ings of the same thing. Yet in his latest volume there is clear evidence that 
Commons had a grasp of the same ideas. Throughout the volume he dem- 
onstrates an awareness of technological and ceremonial patterns of culture. 

Commons makes much of the distinction between transfer of commodities 
and transfer of ownership.** In other words he sees a distinction between 
the flow of goods and the flow of ownership. This is essentially the distinc- 
tion which Veblen makes between business and industry, the form the 
dichotomy assumes in contemporary society. There is a pattern of ongoing 
industrial activity accompanied by the ceremonial of business transactions 
transferring ownership status to the usufruct of the industrial process. 

The basic unit of economic investigation according to Commons is the 
transaction. This is in contrast to classical political economy which took the 
exchange as the basic unit of investigation. Commons claims that the ex- 
change of classical political economy was one-sided. It encompassed the 
transfer of ownership only; it ignored the pattern of relationships involved 
in the exchange of commodities. He finds three types of transactions, the 
bargaining, the managerial, and the rationing transaction.?® Within his sys- 
tem the bargaining transaction involves a legal transfer of ownership, while 
the physical transfer of the good is encompassed in the managerial transac- 
tion. The rationing transaction has to do with the apportionment of the 
wealth of production among the subordinates by the sovereignty. He states 
that the most frequent form this takes is a tax. As Commons puts it, “The 
physical and labor transfers have come to be comprehended in modern eco- 
nomics under the name of managerial transactions, while the legal transfers 
are the bargaining transactions and the rationing transactions.’’*° Since the 
bargaining and rationing transactions involve transfers of ownership, this 
area of activity is comparable to what Veblen calls “business” while the 
managerial transactions concerned with the flow of goods is comparable to 
what Veblen calls ‘‘industry.” In another way the bargaining and rationing 
transactions in Commons’ system are similar to the ceremonial area in Veb- 
len’s system while the managerial transaction in Commons is similar to the 
technological in Veblen. 

There is one point of difference, however. The managerial transaction has 
several facets. It is a relationship between two persons, a superior and in- 
ferior. In this sense it is a coercive relationship. Veblen confined coercion to 
the ceremonial area of activity, to the status heirarchy of ‘‘graded men.” But 
the managerial transaction has as its purpose the production of wealth. ““The 
universal principle of bargaining transactions is scarcity, while that of man- 


28 Commons, Collective Action, 43-57. 
29 [bid., 48-56. 
30 [bid., 48. 
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agerial transactions is efficiency.’’** Since the managerial transaction is a pat- 
tern of organization or social relationship that has as its purpose the efficient 
production of wealth, it is a technological pattern of behavior. That aspect 
of superior-inferior which smacks of coercion would be ceremonial behavior 
in Veblen. But this difference, notwithstanding, there is a close similarity 
here also between Veblen and Commons. 

In his distinction between assets and wealth Commons is even closer to 
the fundamental distinction Veblen makes between business and industry. 
Commodities have a double meaning; one as assets possessing a proprietary 
character, and the other, a technological meaning as wealth. The populace 
at large has an interest in increasing wealth. Business has an interest in main- 
taining scarcity, so as to maintain the asset value of wealth.** Although Com- 
mons does not draw the sharp conclusion that Veblen does that business 
thwarts the full realization of the fruits of modern science and technology, 
he comes precariously close to this position when he says: 


Modern business is conducted on the basis of assets, that is, scarcity of wealth, and 
not on the abundance of wealth according to Smith. With assets one can give se- 
curity for loans of money, but the security is worthless if the supply of “wealth” is 
increased so greatly that assets have little or no scarcity value when sold upon the 
markets for money. 

This paradox of wealth and assets is confusing to common sense, But common 
sense has previously injected unconsciously something that restricts the supply 
and maintains scarcity value.** 


In this statement Commons would appear to be on the same ground as Veb- 
len when he states that business restricts and thwarts output in order to main- 
tain pecuniary values. This is contrary to classical doctrine which held to the 
identity between public and private interest guided ‘‘as if by an invisible 
hand.” 

To carry this distinction further, in dealing with efficiency Commons dis- 
tinguishes between man-hour or engineering efficiency and dollar efficiency. 
As he states it: 


Efficiency itself can be measured, as Taylor had demonstrated. It is a ratio of out- 
put to input, which I name man-hour efficiency, to distinguish it from the dollar 
efficiency, which is not efficiency, but is the relative scarcity of bargaining transac- 
tions.** 


The classicist maintained that dollar efficiency was synonymous with engi- 
neering efficiency. In fact, it was held to be the measure of engineering effi- 


31 Commons, Institutional Economics, 64. 
32 Jbid., 94-95. 

83 [bid. 

34 [bid., 100. 
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ciency. In showing that dollar efficiency hangs on scarcity and restriction of 
output, Commons shows that it jeopardizes engineering efficiency.** In do- 
ing this he aligns himself with Veblen in such works as his Engineers and 
the Price System and puts his finger on an aspect of our culture that Veblen 
found to be true of all culture. 

Although Commons has been called an ‘‘institutionalist of a sort’’** and 
has been said to have a theory personal to himself, it is apparent that his 
theory was not in many respects too different from that of Veblen. The differ- 
ence between the two is largely one of approach. Commons came to his 
theory through long years of research among labor unions, cooperatives, 
and government agencies. Veblen approaches the economic problem from 
anthropology and a long study of culture. Commons, coming without the 
advantage of anthropology, but arriving at a similar position to that of Veb- 
len is further verification of the existence of the ‘‘cexemonial-technological”’ 
aspect of culture which would seem to be the chief contribution of institu- 
tionalism to modern economic thought. 


35 Jbid., 100-101. 
36 Lewis H. Haney, History of Economic Thought (New York, Macmillan, 1936), 743. 





A Political Science of Public Law 
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J UDGES MAKE decisions and write opinions. Their opinions are orders to 
their subordinates and explanations to their constituents. These opinions and 
decisions can and should be described in the same framework of analysis as 
the decisions made by congressmen, administrators, and other groups, gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental. When a judge makes a decision he gives 
his support to one pattern of activity as against another. He becomes, how- 
ever temporarily and for whatever reason, an important member of an in- 
terest group. Litigation, like legislation, is a stage in the accommodation of 
interests. Judicial decision-making is one stage, not the only nor necessarily 
the final one, in the process of determining which of several conflicting ac- 
tivities shall be favored. 

This is not the way, however, that the activities of judges are described. 
Despite the extension during the last fifty years of the theoretical structure 
of political science, studies of the judiciary still rest upon a picture of the 
judges standing outside the group struggle, applying rational standards to 
a variety of factual situations. Although the importance of the judicial per- 
sonality has been recognized, the major variables are still organization charts 
and legal documents. 

Few specialists are more cut off from the main body of political, or for 
that matter, social, science than those who study the judicial process. Political 
scientists have made important contributions in this field, but we have not 
developed a tool or method of analysis that gives our discipline any special 
competence. Our contributions have been those of reporters, editorial writ- 
ers, historians, lawyers, or psychoanalysts. The emphasis has been upon dis- 
covering legal principles, tracing their historical development, discussing 
their desirability, determining what the Supreme Court justices ‘“‘really 
meant,” writing biographies about the justices and classifying them accord- 
ing to the values they defend. 

Few cling to the balder forms of mechanical jurisprudence, Of course all 
recognize that ‘‘courts are in politics,’ and that, at times at least, some judges 
do make policy. But systems of description used to describe the legislative 
or administrative processes are not considered suitable to describe judicial 
activity. Mortin Grodzins, for example, in his excellent study Americans 
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Betrayed,’ dropped his methodological premises and plaintively decried the 
Supreme Court's decision when he came to the judicial phase of the activity 
he was describing. This change in methodology is characteristic. The courts 
are approached as though they exist apart in time and space and must be 
considered in different terms than other political groups. 

What is the crucial difference supposed to be? Apparently it is that judges 
are concerned with legal controversies which they resolve by applying the 
law. Congressmen and others are concerned with political controversies 
which are resolved as a result of the group struggle. Occasionally courts do 
become involved in this struggle, and they do make policy in the “‘inter- 
stices”’ of the law but these are exceptions to the general course of the judicial 
process. 

The distinction between “‘legal’’ and “‘political’’ questions is one fre- 
quently made but seldom defined.*? When there is general agreement among 
the dominant groups as to the rules which should be applied, then we have 
a legal issue. The elements of a contract, for example, we label a legal ques- 
tion. In applying the rules to concrete cases, judges find a certainty as to the 
kind of behavior that society requires in order to make a valid contract. The 
question is seldom disputed. It is not a pressing issue before the legislature 
or among the various groups. 

A political issue, on the other hand, is one about which there is greater 
conflict; there is less certainty as to the kind of behavior to be promoted and 
less agreement as to the way in which activities should be accommodated. 
Should Communists, for example, be permitted to advocate overthrow of 
government by force? This is a political issue. Those who would jail Com- 
munists for such activities are at the present time represented by all three 
branches of the national government. 

The distinction, then, between a legal and a political issue turns on the 
amount and intensity of the contention about the interest that is being fur- 
thered rather than any distinction in the reasoning process or the methods 
used to dispose of the issue. What will be “legal” and what will be “‘politi- 
cal’’ can be determined only by looking at the entire field of activity. The dis- 
tinction is analogous to that between policy and administration. These terms 
continue to be useful, but we no longer insist upon discussing administra- 
tion as though it existed outside the process of policy-making nor do we 
insist that administrative behavior cannot be discussed as part of that process. 

Of course many of the questions brought before judges are less contro- 
versial—that is, less susceptible of beitig treated as political—than those 


1 Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1949. 

2 We are not referring here to the constitutional doctrine of “political questions,’ that 
is, the refusal of the Supreme Court to decide certain controversies. The decision to refuse 
to decide is often, however, a political question as defined above. 
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brought before legislators. Like much administration, much judicial work is 
the application of rules of conduct about which there is little dispute to a 
variety of factual situations. The rules, however, are embodiments of views 
of the dominant groups. Any judgments contrary to such views will not sur- 
vive in the postlude. Judges are expected to give the appearance of applying 
a full-bodied and coherent system of doctrine. They are expected to justify 
their actions by reference to those of their predecessors, to mandates from 
the Constitution or laws, and, in the case of inferior judges, to the com- 
mands of their superiors in the judicial hierarchy. There are enough con- 
flicting principles to support any result, as all students of law well know. 


Judicial activities are neither more nor less refiections of the legal rules 
which have the support of the most powerful interests of society than are 
the activities of legislators, administrators, and other groups. Congressmen 
are also expected to defend their decisions, to explain them in terms of 
“mandates from the people,” “in the national interest,’ and so on. Congres- 
sional activity also manifests rules which are supported by the dominant 
groups, and although congressmen work more obviously in the political, 
that is, controversial, realm, all are in, not above, the same on-going process. 
Students of public law are merely studying a different facet of that process 
from those who draw their empirical evidence from the congressional or 
administrative structures. The failure to study the judiciary as an integral 
part of the group struggle has led to deficiencies in our understanding of 
the judicial process itself and to incomplete analysis of the total political 
process of which the judiciary is part. 

We continue to describe the judicial structure in terms of organization 
charts. Formal rules alone are investigated. Attention is focused almost ex- 
clusively on the Supreme Court. Pronouncements of the high court are as- 
sumed to be the decisive factor which “‘control’’ the decisions of judges of 
inferior courts, But the judicial process can no more be studied adequately by 
concentrating attention on the Supreme Court than can the administrative 
process be described satisfactorily by looking only at the decisions of the 
President's cabinet. 

Relations between the various courts and other groups, governmental and 
nongovernmental, are still described in the most formal way. The Supreme 
Court’s power of judicial review—which is recognized as a political power 
—and questions of constitutionality dominate most descriptions of the 
court’s activities. But there is no basic difference between the process of con- 
stitutional and the process of statutory interpretation. The abolition of judi- 
cial review would, of course, alter the formal relations between the judiciary 
and other groups. The possibility that the courts would represent the same 
interests as found in the legislature might be increased, but the practice of 
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reversing or accepting congressional decisions, the adjustment of conflict, is 
not uniquely tied up with judicial review. 

Another common assumption which grows out of the failure to view the 
judiciary in terms of the larger political context is the belief that a court de- 
cision is more final than a decision at any other stage in the political process. 
In a given case this may be so, but it is a matter to be investigated not as- 
sumed a priori. There are many studies of what happens to a law at the 
hands of the Supreme Court, but there are few studies of what happens to a 
Supreme Court decision at the hands of the legislators, judges of other courts, 
police, prosecutors, and others. The belief in the finality of judicial decisions 
is attested to by the popularity of the phrase, ‘“The Constitution is what the 
judges say it is."’* This is at best only a half-truth. It is only when the judges 
represent the dominant complex of groups that what they say is decisive. The 
legi.lative, executive, and judicial branches of government are but focal 
points in the never ending process of accommodating interests, and no one 
of these representative institutions has the final word. 

The nineteenth-century students of the judiciary considered only the legal 
doctrine and the factual situation, and believed that they could adequately 
describe the judicial process in terms of these two variables. The legal real- 
ists of this century added a third—the personality of the judge. They recog- 
nized that the values of the judge have much to do with the kinds of de- 
cisions produced and opinions written and must be taken into account if the 
description is to be complete. 

The addition of this variable did not, however, make a major change in 
the theoretical structure underlying research. Judicial biography became a 
major tool, and instead of classifying decisions by legal doctrines, the judges 
themselves were classified as “‘nationalists,’’ ‘defenders of property rights,” 
“judicial activists,"” and so on. Some of the less careful students have made 
these categories ‘‘causes”’ to explain why a particular judge votes the way he 
does. Hence, it is said, “Judge Sutherland believed that minimum wage laws 
were unconstitutional because of his conservative philosophy” (a conserva- 
tive opposes minimum wages, and those who oppose minimum wages are 
conservatives, and on around the circle). 

This kind of academic endeavor is sometimes called “political behavior 
research,” but as applied to judges it is often less concerned with the way 
judges behave than with the way they feel. A judge, it is said, votes to strike 
down a state law requiring segregation on interstate buses because he opposes 
segregation, because he believes the seating arrangements on these buses to 


3 An objection has been raised that this quotation of Hughes is taken out of context. 
But the point is that whatever Hughes meant, his felicitous phrase is frequently cited to sup- 
port the view that the Supreme Court's interpretation of the Constitution is the official, 
final, and authoritative one. 
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be an aspect of interstate commerce requiring national regulation, because 
he believes earlier precedents require such a decision, because he is hostile to 
interstate bus companies, because one of the attorneys reminds him of his 
father, and so on. It is questionable, however, if this search for ‘‘mind-stuff”’ 
is, at least at this stage, a fruitful endeavor for political scientists. 

The concern about the political behavior of the individual justices did 


not, however, alter the basic concept that the judges exist above the group 
struggle. This is evident by the persistence of the notion that the extent to 
which a judge makes policy is an attribute of his personality, that a judge 
may choose to enter or refrain from entering the group struggle that we call 
politics. But a judge cannot avoid taking sides. The judiciary is in politics 
not because of the desire of the individual justice but because it makes de- 
cisions. A judge who humbly adopts a policy of judicial abnegation and who 
defers to the legislature is just as much a part of the process as a judge who 
actively and avowedly writes his own preferences into his decisions. Justice 
Frankfurter’s reluctance to use his judicial power to interfere with state laws 
regulating freedom of speech, for example, is just as much a policy decision 
as his willingness to interfere with state laws regulating interstate com- 
merce. A Supreme Court composed of Holmeses would be just as much a 
part of the political process as one composed of Sutherlands. 

Certainly the importance of the individual and unique person who is the 
judge has to be considered, but if we are to round out our understanding of 
the governmental process, we have to study this unique individual as a part 
of the process rather than in isolation. Although the personalities of the in- 
dividual presidents have had a significant impact on the presidency, few 
would claim that the role of that office could be discussed adequately in terms 
of the personalities and politics of the individual incumbents. To discuss the 
judiciary solely in terms of the trials and tribulations of the judges is similar 
to attempts by some less sophisticated historians to write history as though it 
could be explained in terms of the troubles of assorted kings, queens, and 
generals. 

The inadequacy of the theoretical basis of much contemporary research 
about the judiciary, the failure to study it as part of and in the same terms as 
the other phases of the field of political activity, can be summarized by sup- 
posing that the same techniques now used to discuss courts were used to de- 
scribe the legislatures. If this were so, biographies of leading congressmen 
would be a main staple of research. Discussions of law-making would center 
on what happens within the legislative chambers. Legislators would be con- 
sidered as an isolated group. There would be little said about the relations 
between the legislators and other groups both within and without gov- 
ernment. Legislators’ votes would be described by saying that Senator Blank 
voted for the Taft-Hartley Act because he felt that such a law was a reason- 
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able regulation of commerce designed to promote the national interest. 
Studies of the legislative process would be concerned primarily with analysis 
of the speeches of the legislators and critical comments on their arguments 
in which they explain why they are for or against a particular measure. In 
describing how the legislature operates, studies would focus their attention 
on the formal! rules of legislative procedure without much observation of the 
legislature in action to see if in fact the formal rules were descriptive of the 
process. Finally, it would be assumed that the law pronounced by the legis- 
lature so controls human behavior that there would be no need to investigate 
how, in fact, the behavior of those who administer the policy and those regu- 
lated by it is related to what the legislature wrote. 

In short, if we turn our attention to the judiciary as a facet in the group 
struggle and relate the activities of judges to that of other groups, we can 
begin to develop a political science of public law without trying to “‘out- 
history’’ the historian, “out-law’’ the lawyer, or “‘out-psychology”’ the psy- 
chologist. 





National and Local Violence in 
Cuban Politics’ 


WILLIAM S. STOKES 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


I 


| THE EARLY morning hours of March 10, 1952, Fulgencio Batista seized 
power in Cuba through the highly developed, complex method of organizing 
and changing governments in Latin America known as the cuartelazo. The 
classic pattern of the cuartelazo is the treason of a single barracks, the pro- 
nunciamiento, manifiesto, or grito, the march on centers of communica- 
tion, sites of military supplies, and government headquarters, the announce- 
ment to the populace that the government has changed hands, and finally 
the official appointment of a patriotic junta to guide the patria in the interim 
period. The cuvartelazo requires great skill in the selection of leadership, the 
drafting of a program, the balancing of sources of political strength, the 
technical problems of logistics, and agreement on policies to meet the prob- 
lems of government when power is obtained. The cwartelazo’s success, there- 
fore, depends upon capturing the support of not only the centers of military 
power but important segments of public opinion as well.’ 

General Batista himself as “Chief of the Revolution” and Jefe de Estado 
assumed command of the cuartelazo at Camp Columbia, the most important 
cuartel within striking distance from Havana, and initiated the attempt at 
2:43 A.M. The captains and lieutenants he had persuaded to support the 
conspiracy acted at exactly the same time at La Cabana, the Quartermaster’s 
Depot, the Air Force, and the Navy. So masterfully were the difficult re- 
quirements of the cvartelazo met that within one hour and seventeen min- 
utes, every military post of importance was under control of groups loyal to 
General Batista. 

Colonel José Acosta, commander of the garrison at Camagiiey, refused to 
support the cvartelazo. However, he immediately turned over his command, 
and his opposition was therefore of no serious consequence. There was 
some firing around the presidential palace at 6:30 A.M., and two soldiers of 


1 Research on this study has been supported in part by the Research Committee of the 
Graduate School, University of Wisconsin, from special funds voted by the Wisconsin State 
Legislature. 

2 See William S. Stokes, “Violence as a Power Factor in Latin American Politics,” 
Western Political Quarterly, Vol. V, No. 3 (September, 1952), 451-56. 
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the palace guard were killed and one wounded. President Carlos Prio 
Socorras and loyal members of his cabinet fled shortly after 8:30 A.M., Ba- 
tista himself broadcast the general program of the interim government from 
Camp Columbia that evening, and by March 11, business, industry, and 
transportation resumed operation. However, armed soldiers, marines, and 
police were in evidence in the centers of potential danger to the regime, and 
tanks surrounded the presidential palace. When former president Prio So- 
corras left his refuge in the Mexican Embassy in Havana and flew to Mex- 
ico (arriving March 13), the first and most important stage of the cuartelazo 
had been successfully consummated.* 

The cuartelazo in Cuba of March 10 ranks along with the classics of 1930 
and 1943 in Argentina and should be studied in detail by those students in- 
terested in the nature of power in Latin American politics. In addition to its 
technical perfection, it was headed by one of the most astute politicians to 
hold the presidency since the 1920's. Batista was a first echelon leader in the 
movement to force the resignation of President Gerardo Machado; he dom- 
inated the government from 1933 to 1940 and was president from 1940 to 
1944. On the other hand, a survey of the news stories and editorial com- 
ments in the United States in respect to his cuartelazo show a unanimous 
lack of sympathy for the method of changing political power which he 
utilized. By inference this attitude seems clearly predicated on the assump- 


tion that the methods of mobilizing political power of the liberal-democratic 
state, such as elections, are superior for Cuba and that Cuban leaders and 
people alike recognize that such methods are superior. That being the case, 
the employment of violence for political purposes represents an accidental 
and temporary deviation from accepted aspirations in the political field. 


II 


Although there does not seem to be much interest among American 
scholars in the problem of mobilizing power in Latin American politics,* 


8 The factual details of the cuartelazo can be found in the Havana newspapers E/ Mundo 
and El Diario de la Marina and in the New York Times. 

4 The subject is not treated in the projects listed in National Research Council, Survey 
of Research on Latin America’ by United States Scientists and Institutions (Washingon, 
D.C.), 133 ff. In another compilation of research projects in progress, I found only four 
studies which had peripheral bearing on the topic. See Hispanic Foundation, Library of 
Congress, Investigations in Progress in the United States in the Field of Latin American 
Humanistic and Social Science Studies (Washington, D.C., 1942), 236 ff. An important 
inter-disciplinary project, supported by the Carnegie Corporation, entitled “Revolution and 
the Development of International Relations.” is now being carried out which is directly 
pertinent; but although such matters as comparative analysis of elites are scheduled for the 
United States, Britain, China, France, Germany, the Soviet Union and Southeast Asia, no 
Latin American country is included. See “Current Research in International Relations,” 
International Conciliation, No. 466 (December, 1950), 665-67. 
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it is evident that there is wide understanding in the United States of the ex- 
istance of forceful methods of organizing and changing governments at the 
national level. What is not so generally known is that the pattern of violence 
can frequently be found at other levels as well. For the purpose of this brief 
study, permit me to examine the extent to which violence was employed for 
political purposes in urban politics in Cuba for 1949-50. 

Organized use of force in urban areas in Cuba is seen primarily in con- 
nection with the party factions, the university, terrorist groups, and the la- 
bor unions. The University of Havana, for example, is one of the principal 
sources of political power in Cuban politics, and both students and faculty 
are active participants in practices that frequently are violent. The year 1949 
began with the assassination of two students, supposedly for having partici- 
pated in the shooting of a police sergeant, who in turn reputedly took part in 
the shooting of Manolo Castro, president of the Havana University Student 
Federation. In February, the sessions of the Faculty of the Social Sciences 
were interrupted by a fusillade of revolver shots. On April 2, assassins rid- 
dled Justo Fuentes, vice-president of the University Student Federation, in 
front of the COCO broadcasting station. The activities of the bonches (ter- 
rorist gangs) became so conspicuous during the year that E/ Mundo (large 
liberal daily in Havana) declared editorially: 


“. .. violence holds sway in the halls of the University. Professors and students are 
nothing but the prisoners of a few groups of desperadoes, who impose their will 
and whim and pass their examinations at pistol point. The University Council 
itself has declared its powerlessness to repress these gangs for lack of means of 
coercion.””® 


Early in September some two hundred police officers violated the auton- 
omy of the university (the university has traditionally been regarded as neu- 
tral ground in violent struggles for power in politics) by invading the School 
of Agronomy and arresting fourteen persons. The police confiscated a large 
cache of armament which included machine guns, rifles, revolvers, and thou- 
sands of bullets.° The struggle for control of student offices in the university 
and for the spoils of government in the capital continued. On September 20, 
Gustavo Mejias, president of the School of Sciences student association, was 
shot to death at the university bathing establishment at Marianao, apparently 
in a conflict over control over the funds and proceeds of the bar. Following 
the assassination of the student Nestor Miafioz Giral and the wounding of 
Julia Dupin Palacios on the third floor of the Havana Institute, the Ministry 
of Education in January, 1950, suspended classes, closed the institute’s stu- 


5 E] Mundo, September 5, 1949. 
® Havana Post, September 8, 1949. All the media of communication carried full accounts 
of the episode, which was regarded as highly significant in Cuban politics. 
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dent association, deposed its leaders, and seized its headquarters and prop- 
erty. 

The major revolutionary organizations employing assassination, small- 
scale attacks with weapons up to machine guns, and the use of bombs and 
dynamite include UIR ( Unién Insurreccional Revolucionaria), MSR (Movi- 
miento Socialista Revolucionario), and ARG ( Accién Revolucionaria Gui- 
teras). In 1948, when I was last in Cuba on a research mission, the chiefs of 
UIR were alleged to be Jinjaume and Diegues; Comandante Ignacio Men- 
dieta and Lieutenant Armando Correa of the police were mentioned as mem- 
bers; and known terrorists such as Miguel Mijfioz, Miguel de la Camara, and 
Oramas Roque were included. The former leader of the UIR, Major Emilio 
Tré, director of the National Police Academy, was killed in 1947 in a mass 
gang fight in which the opposition was led by Major Mario Salabarria, head 
of the police Bureau of Investigation and Special Information. Major An- 
tonio Morin Dopico, former police chief of the town of Marianao, lost his 
life in the same street battle. 

The MSR has received considerable public notice in recent years for its 
“direct action’ tactics. Orlando Masferrer, congressman representing the 
Republican party, is generally recognized as its major leader in government. 
The police stopped Congressman Masferrer and three of his friends on the 
evening of December 18, 1948, and found that one of the party was armed 
with a .45-caliber submachine gun and the other three had .38 revolvers. 
Various attempts have been made by the rival terrorist groups to liquidate 
Masferrer. As he was leaving the Capitol on September 15, 1949, the occu- 
pants of two cars which had been slowly cruising in the vicinity opened fire 
and killed one pedestrian and wounded several others. Masferrer escaped 
unscathed. 

Perhaps the most notorious of the pistoleros of the MSR are Orlando 
Leén Lemis (‘‘El Colorado”) and Policarpo Soler, whose many acts of vi- 
olence forced them underground. Police Chief Colonel José M. Caramés 
declared that these pistoleros were protected by inembers of the government. 
The MSR was involved in spectacular violence in the summer of 1950. 

At about 11:00 one evening, an Oldsmobile drove slowly past the house 
of José de Jinjaume, leader of the UIR. As it passed, its occupants fired their 
weapons and in that way decoyed the occupants of the house into rushing 
into the street, at which time a Plymouth which was following spurted into 
view. The men inside opened up with machine guns, killing José A. Rodri- 
guez Cremet and José Carreras Albelo and wounding Armando Correa, 
José Antonio Zarranz, Juan Cancio de la Rosa, and Mario Martinez. Jin- 
jaume escaped without a wound. Congressman Masferrer’s chauffeur, Carlos 
Alonso Jiménez (““Tronco de Yuca”’) was arraigned on July 28, 1950, on 
charges of participating in the attack. 
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The ARG was originally linked with the government of the ‘‘Revolu- 
tion,’ which obtained power after the 1933 debacle, with Ramén Grau San 
Martin (1944-48), and continued with Carlos Prio Socorras (1948-52). 
The ARG came into the spotlight in October, 1940, when Narciso (‘‘Chi- 
cho’) Rodriguez Guerra, secretary general of the municipal and provincial 
section of the Auténtico party, the then governing party, was shot fourteen 
times by six men. Four men, active members of the ARG, were apprehended 
in the home of Mario Antonio Hirigoyen, secretary general of the labor 
union of Autobuses Modernos and himself a leader in the ARG, and were 
charged with the offense. The four were Juan Solis Cabrera, Francisco Lazo 
Fernandez, Hugo Parra Velazco, and Nivaldo Noriega Borgés (“El Nifio’’). 

Other manifestations of violence in urban politics in very recent times in 
Cuba include these incidents: the forceful entry into the Havana Court 
House in July, 1950, and seizure of the records which the government was 
using to prosecute former President Ramén Grau San Martin on charges of 
allegedly misappropriating $174,000,000 of public funds; assassinations— 
Communist port-labor leader Aracelio Iglesias, October, 1948; Rubén Dario 
Gonzalez, January, 1949; José Ramén Solis and Roberto Enriquez Lépez, 
July, 1949; Guillermo Salazar (‘“Wichy’’) and Francisco Fernandez Cristé- 
bal (“El Flaco”’), September, 1949; Congressman Carlos Fraile Goldaras, 
May, 1950; and Undersecretary of the Treasury Dr. Tulio Paniagua, Octo- 
ber, 1950; bombings—Ministry of Labor, December, 1948; Ministry of 
Wealth, December, 1948; home of former Minister of Education Miguel A. 
de la Guardia, January, 1949; Provincial Government Building, January, 
1949; and finally, repeated threats to use force on the part of major groups 
in politics, such as the powerful National Federation of Sugar Workers 
which declared that their revolutionary commandos were ready to fight their 
enemies, including the Rural Guard.’ 


III 


It should be remembered that the evidence here presented demonstrates 
only that the cuartelazo of March 10, 1952, has its parallel in urban vio- 
lence concerned with political objectives short of supreme power. Although 
the illustrations of urban violence are selected for the time period 1949-50 
and are related primarily to Havana, Cuba's capital and largest city, my re- 


7 Informacién, January 19, 1949. Most of the factual data in the above illustrations can 
be found in the Cuban press in Havana which includes, in addition to Informacién, Alerta, 
Avance, Bohemia, Carteles, El Crisol, El Mundo, Diario de la Marina, Ellas, The Havana 
Post, Mafiana, Prensa Libre, El Pais, and Vanidades. For additional information about recent 
Cuban politics, see Stokes, “The ‘Cuban Revolution’ and the Presidential Elections of 1948,” 
Hispanic American Historical Review (February, 1951), 37-79; and Stokes, “The Cuban 
Parliamentary System in Action, 1940-1947," The Journal of Politics, Vol. XI, No. 2 
(April, 1949), 335-64. 
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search has led me to the conclusion that any other year or years could have 
been selected with similar results found. Indeed, without verifying this state- 
ment by quantitative comparison, it seems fair to me to say that the incidence 
of violence for political purposes was as great during the administrations of 
Ramén Grau San Martin and Carlos Prio Socorras (1944-48 and 1948-52 
respectively ) as for any other period in Cuba’s history. The evidence appears 
conclusive to me that violence in Cuban politics is not confined to an oc- 
casional change of power at the national level but is instead characteristic 
of politics at all levels and in both urban and rural areas. 

If this generalization can be accepted, then it follows that violence in 
politics is more than an accidental, haphazard occurrence. It is logical to 
suppose that force is a technique for mobilizing political power and organiz- 
ing and changing governments which has a long history and is a fundamen- 
tal part of the thinking of Cuban citizens interested in government and 
politics. The illustrations of the employment of violence for purposes other 
than organizing power at the national level suggest that force is also used 
to influence the appointment of personnel, the formulation of policy, and 
the adjudication of competing interests. This does not necessarily mean that 
Cubans prefer the methodology of violence to that of election of the liberal- 
democratic state. It does mean that Cubans in the cities and in the country, in 
the rich and poor classes, in the university and in the labor unions, all are 
willing to employ violence for both national and local political purposes. 

Although Gerardo Machado, Carlos Hevia, Carlos Mendieta, José Barnet, 
Mariano Miguel Gémez, Frederico Laredo Bru, Fulgencio Batista, Ramén 
Grau San Martin, and Carlos Prio Socorras all held supreme executive power 
for at least a short period of time from 1924 to 1952, it is true that Cuba 
succeeded in transferring power peacefully in 1940, 1944, and again in 
1948. The change of power in 1940 was almost certainly accomplished by 
imposicién (a rigged election), but the campaigns of 1944 and 1948 were 
characterized by real opposition. Certainly the elections of 1944 and 1948 
much more nearly approximated the kind of free, fair elections demanded 
by the liberal-democratic state than any national election in Mexico since 
the Revolution of 1910-11. Nevertheless, even with the relative absence of 
violence at the national level in Cuba in recent years, the evidence shows that 
force was employed almost continually at lower levels. 

If for no other reason than the primary importance of Cuba to the United 
States arising out of geographical proximity, great investments, and loca- 
tion with reference to the Panama Canal, the nature of political power in 
that country should be examined by research scholars with greater care than 
has yet been exercised. It is my own hypothesis that force and violence in 
organizing, maintaining, and changing government derive from the con- 
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ditioning influence of such social organizations as the family, church, edu- 
cational facilities, army, and economic system. These social organizations, 
although influenced profoundly by the liberal-democratic institutions of the 
United States, nevertheless still tend to be more authoritarian in the Iberian 
tradition than democratic in the Anglo-American tradition. This and other 
hypotheses deserve testing by detailed investigation by Latin Americanists 
interested in developing understanding of the nature of power in Latin 
American politics. This kind of research is badly needed by both the com- 
parative government and international relations fields. 
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ALVIN HANSEN: A Guide to Keynes. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
237 pages. $3.75. 


A Guide to Keynes is intended to 
stimulate the reading of the General 
Theory by providing a handy chapter- 
by-chapter guide and commentary upon 
that great work. Critics will probably 
find in this latest work of Professor 
Hansen's further confirmation of Pro- 
fessor Pigou’s opinion that “Keynesi- 
anism without tears is in danger of be- 
coming a new orthodoxy.” This charge 
will be leveled, I believe, not on the 
grounds that Hansen has oversimpli- 
fied the General Theory, but that by 
omissions and a few additions he has 
tried to maintain that the General The- 
ory is really one and the same thing as 
modern macroeconomic theory. This 
approach both ignores the fact that 
there was a worthwhile body of macro- 
economic theory before Keynes and 
minimizes the fact that modern eco- 
nomic theory has undergone very sub- 
stantial changes since the General The- 
ory. 

Seventeen years of critical attrition 
have not dimmed the greatness of the 
General Theory, but it has worn away 
and altered much of Keynes’ analytical 
system. Thus Hansen glosses over 
Keynes’ wage units, his national in- 
come concepts, and other now forgot- 
ten pieces of analytical apparatus that 


Keynes held dear. The General Theory 
is reduced basically to what Hansen 
conceives modern macroeconomic the- 
ory to be. Keynes’ highly interesting, 
even if analytically unsatisfactory, 
chapter on “The Essential Properties 
of Interest and Money” is declared to 
be of little consequence. Keynes’ Uto- 
pian speculations on the future eco- 
nomic world that was to be rentier and 
interest free, yet run on a private enter- 
prise basis with a large measure of so- 
cialized investment, is excused by Han- 
sen on the grounds that “he wrote 
while the world was still at peace 
and one could day dream.” But these 
omissions and disparagements by Han- 
sen concern matters that the true stu- 
dent of the General Theory as an eco- 
nomic monument will want to ponder. 
In any case it appears that the student 
will still have to wait a while for an 
historical appreciation of the General 
Theory. To Hansen the General The- 
ory is “modern economics.” 

The representation of the General 
Theory as modern economics involves 
two additions on Hansen's part. These 
additions Hansen treats as refinements, 
but they are really basic revisions of 
Keynes’ system. First, the “Pigou ef- 
fect” is recognized, but it is declared 
by Hansen to be of little real impor- 
tance. This is very likely true, although 
no good empirical evidence yet exists 
one way or the other. However, this 
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recognition involves some matters that 
Hansen might well have made more ex- 
plicit. The belief still exists among stu- 
dents of Keynes without tears that 
Keynes demonstrated the possibility of 
an underemployment equilibrium in a 
world of flexible wages and prices. 
Many economists still hold the errone- 
ous belief that somehow Keynes met 
the classicals on their own grounds and 
without the use of any such deus ex 
machina as unfavorable expectations or 
a contracting money supply proved that 
an underemployment equilibrium can 
exist even in a static economy possess- 
ing the wage and price flexibility that 
the classicals postulated. This is not 
true and it seems that Hansen might 
have warned the reader of this pitfall 
and at least provided a footnote to the 
work of Modigliani, Patinkin, and 
Metzler. 

Professor Hansen's second addition 
to the General Theory is the recogni- 
tion that Keynes’ interest theory is not 
integrated with the rest of his theory 
and that such integration requires a rec- 
ognition of the role of the propensity to 
save and the marginal efficiency of 
capital in determining the interest rate. 
Since Keynes felt that his interest the- 
ory was probably the most significant 
part of his work, such a reworking by 
Hansen drastically alters the General 
Theory. 

In sum, while it must be granted that 
modern macroeconomic theory owes 
more to Keynes than his opponerits, an 
objective view of modern economics is 
not provided by an approach which 
makes it identical with the General 
Theory. Hansen might well have fol- 
lowed the practice of his most eminent 
student, Samuelson, in noting that clas- 
sical and Keynesian economics have 
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now become so interfused that we are 

now justified in talking about a neo- 
classical macroeconomics. 

A. Morgner 

Texas A, and M. College 


BEN KIMPEL: Faith and Moral Au- 
thority. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1953. 186 pages. $2.75. 

CuarLEs S. SEELY: Philosophy and the 
Ideological Conflict, New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1953. 319 
pages. $5.00. 


What basis shall we use to achieve a 
well-ordered life? Do we need a set of 
institutionalized principles intrinsically 
worthy of directing the individual to 
such a goal, or is it sufficient merely to 
understand the inevitable drift of his- 
tory and consequently get on the win- 
ning side? Here is the problem with 
which Mr. Kimpel and Mr. Seely are 
concerned, and their respective answers 
to it. 

To Mr. Kimpel belongs the first of 
the above answers. After a clear and 
comprehensive analysis of the nature 
of moral philosophy in general, he pre- 
sents the reader with an historical sur- 
vey of Greek Sophism, Pragmatism, 
Existentialism, and Positivism, and 
concludes that these philosophies are 
inadequate for the attainment of the 
above goal because of their inadequate 
theories of knowledge. In view of such 
rejections, only one alternative is left, 
and that is that the individual can hope 
to make choices which will lead to a 
well-ordered life and at the same time 
contribute to human well-being only if 
he directs his choices by means of a set 
of institutionalized principles inherent 
in the general religious faith that there 
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exists a more worthy and higher reality 
than himself. 

To Mr. Seely belongs the second of 
the above answers. He sees all philoso- 
phies as either idealistic or materialistic 
in nature, the former being the philo- 
sophic basis of capitalism and the latter 
the philosophic basis of socialism. Act- 
ing on the conviction that we must 
have a grasp of these opposed philoso- 
phies if we are to appreciate the conflict 
between capitalism and socialism, Mr. 
Seely examines the development of 
these philosophies from the Greeks to 
the present; indeed, he all but writes a 
history of philosophy in terms of ideal- 
ism and materialism. Unlike Mr. Kim- 
pel, he makes no value judgment as to 
the worth of either alternative, but 
simply takes it as historical fact that 
the drift of history has been away from 
idealism and towards materialism; con- 
sequently, he draws the conclusion that 
the fall of capitalism is inevitable and 
that about all the idealistic defenders 
of same can do is to slow down the ad- 
vent of materialistic socialism. What 
form this socialism will take, he is not 
sure, but that it will win the victory 
over capitalism, he is certain. 

Both answers are unsatisfactory to 
this reviewer, that of Mr. Kimpel be- 
cause he nowhere attempts a definition 
of “good,”’ a common failing of ideal- 
ists, and that of Mr. Seely because of 
his unwarranted bifurcation of all 
philosophical alternatives into either 
idealism or tnaterialism. 

Robert E. Robertson 
Texas Christian University 


ANITA J. Faatz: The Nature of 
Choice in Casework Process. Chapel 


Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1953. 151 pages. $3.00. 


This reviewer found The Nature of 
Choice in Casework Process provoca- 
tive, stimulating, and somewhat dis- 
quieting. Certainly it is likely to offer a 
landmark in the history of two widely 
divergent philosophies in social work. 
Like its predecessors, to which refer- 
ence is made in Part I, it delineates the 
major tenets of the school of thought in 
social work which is designated as 
functional, finding its base in the psy- 
chology of Dr. Otto Rank. 

The readability of this book is ham- 
pered at times by what would seem to 
be double entendre, and certain sen- 
tences require repeated re-reading to 
grasp their import. It is gathered this 
stems from lack of direct exposure to 
this philosophy. This communication 
barrier is one of the disquieting factors 
from the standpoint of this reviewer. 
This was not as true in relation to Part 
I, “Continuity and Change: A Devel- 
opmental View of Emerging Case 
Work Process,” as in Part II, “Choice 
in Casework Process.’’ However, Part 
II would seem to offer more meat for 
this reader than Part I, since one begins 
to understand the essence of the au- 
thor’s thesis against the backdrop of the 
historical base offered in Part I. 

Perhaps social workers in general 
have not studied the subject of choice 
sufficiently. Certainly Part II of this 
book sheds light on the subject and 
causes one to examine the element of 
choice more carefully. 

The author's position that there are 
real and clear-cut differences in the 
philosophies of the functionally and 
diagnostically oriented schools of 
thought in social work today is sound. 
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The case for the functional school is 
well taken. 

It is believed these two schools are 
fundamentally and basically diametri- 
cally opposed in points of view and in 
their approach to social work problems 
and issues. It is unlikely they will find 
a common philosophical base. 

The new move in social work na- 
tionally toward a comprehensive social 
work organization is salutary. It is pre- 
dicted these two ideologies will remain 
separate and apart. However, this re- 
viewer would point out the fact that 
followers of both schools operate with- 
in agency setting, focus upon and try 
to further the client’s right to choice 
and its concomitant responsibility 
which the total profession agrees 
should not be removed from him. 

This book is recommended for care- 
ful reading by all social workers who 
want new knowledge and have a sin- 
cere desire to understand the point of 
view herein expressed. It would not ap- 
pear to have value for persons in allied 
groups without supplementary reading 
in the literature of both schools. The 
frequent references to developmental 
experiences of students in training 
held especial value for this reviewer. 

Lora Lee Pederson 
University of Texas 


FLORENCE GREENHOE RosBINsS: Edu- 
cational Sociology, A Study in Child, 
Youth, School, and Community. 
New York, Henry Holt, 1953, 529 
pages. $4.75. 


With a clarity of vision resulting 
from both research and classroom ex- 
periences which should be characteris- 
tic of all writers of textbooks, Dr. Rob- 
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bins has given us the latest volume in 
educational sociology. Beginning with 
a brief history of the discipline, the 
author proceeds to present a contem- 
porary picture. The child, his parents 
and siblings, plus neighborhood and 
community organizations are all fitted 
into a sociological structure consisting 
of social interactionism, integrative 
processes of socialization, home inter- 
action, religious influences, and the 
school itself to show how the child de- 
velops in American society today. 

The second part of the book is con- 
cerned with social and cultural aspects 
of the school. Social groupings such as 
fraternities, sororities, and athletic 
groups are examined as a part of the 
school’s culture, and even the role of 
the janitor is not overlooked as the 
search for contributions to the educa- 
tional process is carried forward. 

The community approach to educa- 
tion, including reasons for community 
interest in the schools (based on Se- 
lective Service and other valuable 
data), completes the textual material, 
while valuable appendixes are included 
at the end. 

Numerous interesting photographs 
and hand-drawn illustrations are used, 
plus many excerpts and quotations 
which help for better understanding of 
the material. The chapter on the role of 
religion in child living is especially ap- 
propriate since the problems discussed 
are the same ones which confront many 
children today. 

Although some sociological orienta- 
tion is included, it is felt that people 
using the text should have had previous 
introduction to general sociological 
concepts. 

Frank W. Girlinghouse 
Louisiana State University 
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M. S. ANDERSON: Geography of Liv- 
ing Things. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1952. 199 pages. $2.75. 


This manual was first released in 
1951 from the English Universities 
Press, London, as one of the five vol- 
umes in the “Teach Yourself Geog- 
raphy” section of the ‘Teach Yourself 
Books” series. Chairman Frank Deben- 
ham of the Cambridge University De- 
partment of Geography edited all five 
volumes, wrote the first volume on The 
Use of Geography, and selected the 
authors of the other four from mem- 
bers of his department. In this fashion 
a coherent and well-integrated presen- 
tation has been made of the nature of 
geography and of physical, economic, 
historical and bio-geography. 

Mrs. Anderson, a fellow of Girton 
College (which is one of the two fe- 
male colleges attached to Cambridge 
University), specializes in plant and 
animal geography. It is significant that 
this attempt to popularize bio-geog- 
raphy in English should be written by 
a British woman. American geogra- 
phers pay little attention to this field, 
which is most highly developed on the 
continent of Europe; and the best 
known work on bio-geography in 
English written by a geographer is 
Plant and Animal Geography by the 
Scotswoman Marion Newbigin. 

The Geography of Living Things is 
an attempt to connect and interrelate 
the two great branches of geography— 
physical or natural, and human or cul- 
tural. Mrs. Anderson defines bio-geog- 
raphy as “the study of the biological 
relations between man, considered as 
an animal, and the whole of his ani- 
mate and inanimate physical environ- 
ment.”” Although Mrs. Anderson ex- 


presses opposition to the anthropocen- 
tric view of the relations between man 
and his environment which assumes 
that man is a superior creature who is 
almost the complete master of his en- 
vironment and his fate, nevertheless 
she is anthropocentric in both her defi- 
nition and her treatment of bio-geog- 
raphy. This is rather different from the 
Continental attitude, which is not so 
monocentric and is consequently much 
more descriptive and comprehensive. 
However, within the framework of her 
definition, the author has done an excel- 
lent job of presenting man in a biologic 
world. This book, therefore, is a study 
in human ecology or synecology—ex- 
cluding, of course, the anthropologic 
aspects of man’s relationships with 
man. 

In this brief review we can do no 
better than to summarize the table of 
contents: Man as an Animal” (Res- 
piration and the need for oxygen, Nu- 
trition and the need for food, The need 
for water), “Direct Effects of His En- 
vironment on Man” (Response, Adap- 
tation, Pressure, Other climatic ele- 
ments, Wind), “Man, Rocks, and Wa- 
ter’ (Rock structure and relief of the 
ground, Relief and water supply), 
"Man and His Food” (Some general 
ideas, The problem of famine, Agricul- 
tural and dietetic patterns), ‘The Soil” 
and “Soil Conservation, Pests and Dis- 
ease.” 

In the conclusion Mrs. Anderson re- 
affirms our little knowledge of biologi- 
cal laws and slight control over biologi- 
cal processes: “We can neither live 
without plants to feed us, nor choose 
the sex of our children, nor even con- 
trol on a large scale the rate at which 
our numbers shall increase.’’ Then she 
points out how we humans have 
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scorned our birthright as relatively un- 
specialized animals and have bound 
upon ourselves the “chains of deliber- 
ate specialization for a town life” so 
that many town people do not realize 
that their way of life is “an over-spe- 
cialized, parasitic growth, absolutely 
depending for its nourishment on the 
rural societies that they ignore or de- 
spise.”” 
Donald D. Brand 
University of Texas 


BERTRAM M. Gross: The Legislative 
Struggle. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1953. 472 pages. $6.50. 


When Principia Press reissued Ar- 
thur Bentley's Process of Government 
in 1949 Bertram Gross wrote a lengthy 
review of the work in the American 
Political Science Review. He heartily 
recommended The Process of Govern- 
ment as one “of the most important 
books on government written in any 
country.” 

The tool Bentley fashioned Mr. 
Gross uses in his excellent work on 
the legislative process. It is a study of 
“people in action.” It is a study of the 
role in the legislative process ‘not only 
of members of Congress but also of 
Presidents and _ executive officials, 
judges, private organizations, and po- 
litical parties.” 

Part I is entitled “The Contestants: 
Reality and Reform’; Part II, “Com- 
bat on the Legislative Terrain.” In 
both sections a variety of broad prob- 
lems are discussed, and it is character- 
istic of the book as a whole that a 
teacher of political parties would find 
a substantial portion of it suitable for 
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a text in that specific field. The dis- 
cussion of parties and proposals for 
change is exceptionally thorough, 
which should occasion no surprise in 
view of Mr. Gross’s service on the 
Association’s Committee on Political 
Parties. 

A paragraph most revealing of the 
author’s approach appears near the 
end of the volume: “. . . this writer 
has tried to deflate pretentious con- 
ceptions of the role of social scientists 
in the process of social change. He has 
criticized the idea that there can be ab- 
solute standards by which govern- 
mental forms may be evaluated and 
has shown that skilled observers may 
disagree in their judgments of what is 
good or bad and in their prescriptions 
for improvement. He has also taken is- 
sue with the theory that experts of one 
variety or another can displace social 
conflict by some mystic application of 
science and intelligence, for the re- 
sources mobilized behind _ specific 
ideas for change depend upon the in- 
terests to which these ideas appeal and 
the amount of support which they are 
given.” 

The book is comprehensive, imagi- 
native, and stimulating. Subjects like 
“leadership,” so frequently dealt with 
in the manner of the cliché expert, are 
treated in a fashion that evidences the 
rich experiences of the author. But in 
spite of these qualities, perhaps be- 
cause of them, the book may not re- 
ceive wide adoptions for the usual 
course on the legislative process. Many 
will be reluctant to throw away old 
lectures based on an organizational 
scheme that may best be labeled ‘‘the 
institutional approach.” But it is safe 
to assume that the book will be exten- 
sively used as a source book, not of de- 
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tails, but of problems, alternatives, 
and evaluations. 

Marvin A. Harder 

University of Wichita 


Joun S. Gamss: Man, Money, and 
Goods. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 339 pages. 
$3.75. 


College teachers of general educa- 
tion courses in the social sciences often 
remark that they have considerable difh- 
culty in finding suitable readings from 
the field of economics. The complaint 
‘is generally either that available ma- 
terial is too abstract and difficult for 
freshman level students without back- 
ground in economics, or, even more 
likely, that available readings are on 
subjects too highly specialized to suit 
the purpose of general education 
courses. These criticisms are justified 
with respect to works in economic 
theory. 

Such objections, of course, have 
nothing to do with the quality or im- 
portance of writings in economic the- 
ory, but merely point out that they are 
rarely if ever truly suited to the gen- 
eral education approach to an intro- 
ductory social studies curriculum. 

John S. Gambs has written one of 
the few works which seems admirably 
suited to use in general social science 
courses. Gambs says that he originally 
wanted to name the book ‘Economics 
for Those Who Flunked It,” but evi- 
dently the publishers settled for Man, 
Money, and Goods as a more descrip- 
tive title. Written in everyday, non- 
technical language, enlivened with 
Gambs’ irrepressible good humor and 
delightful cartoons by William Sny- 


der, the book is a masterful accom- 
plishment in clear and lucid writing. 
At the same time, it covers the general 
field of economic thought thoroughly 
indeed for such a short work. 

Gambs opens his book with a tra- 
ditional approach—the presentation of 
definitions—and proceeds immediately 
into a description of what he calls 
“standard” economic theory, i.e., or- 
thodox or classical theory. His next 
section concerns ‘“‘dissident’’ theory, 
especially with respect to the economic 
contributions of Karl Marx and Thor- 
stein Veblen. 

Part IV, entitled “Special Prob- 
lems,” deals with the business cycle, 
money, banking, taxes, foreign trade, 
and kindred subjects and the book ends 
with a brief chapter entitled “What 
Next?” in which Gambs makes an elo- 
quent plea for the application of 
knowledge from the field of psychol- 
ogy in the development of a new the- 
ory of human nature to replace the 
“economic man” of Adam Smith, now 
rather thoroughly discredited. Indeed, 
if one reads between the lines, it is 
easy to see that Gambs feels rather 
strongly that economics as a science 
can only develop through the recogni- 
tion of its interrelatedness with other 
fields of the study of human behavior. 

Both professors and students who 
have used the book in the general edu- 
cation course for freshman, ‘‘Founda- 
tions of the Social Order,”’ at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, have found it 
highly useful and readable. One pro- 
fessor, a thorough scholar in the social 
sciences, made the remark that after 
reading Gambs he felt that for the first 
time he truly understood the place of 
John Maynard Keynes in American 
economics. Perhaps the highest com- 
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pliment paid the book, however, was 
by one of my students, who remarked: 
“This is quite a book. It’s the only 
one of my textbooks I’m not going to 
sell!’ Coming from a freshman, this 
is a compliment indeed. 

In his Preface, Gambs writes that he 
“wanted to write a book for mature, 
earnest, intelligent people who have a 
sincere interest in economic theory, but 
have never quite made contact with it: 
a book that might give readers a few 
happy hours with the ‘dismal science’ 
—for so Carlyle thought of it; a book 
for inquiring minds.” This reviewer 
believes that he has eminently suc- 
ceeded in his purpose. The book de- 
serves wide circulation among general 
readers and in academic circles. It 
ought to be especially useful to those 
interested in general education. 

Blaine E. Mercer 
University of Colorado 


JEROME R. HELLERSTEIN: State and 
Local Taxation—Cases and Ma- 
terials. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1952. 871 pages. $10.50. 


An integral aspect of American eco- 
nomic and political development in re- 
cent years has been the growth of state 
and local taxes. These levies have been 
subjected to careful and sustained 
scrutiny by economists and students of 
public finance, but they have been 
given only secondary consideration by 
legal writers. The fact is that no single 
volume devoted exclusively to legal as- 
pects of state and local taxation has 
been produced to date. The present 
volume is designed to fill this void, 
and overcome what the author refers 
to as a “dismaying paucity of legal 
writing” in the field. 
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Professor Hellerstein has organized 
his materials and cases into eight parts. 

The first of these is an introduction 
wherein the growth of state and local 
taxation is traced and where certain 
definitions, notes on statutory con- 
struction, and related materials are 
laid out. Part II, which is the largest 
section of all, covers constitutional 
limitations on state and local taxing 
powers. These include the equality and 
uniformity clauses of state constitu- 
tions and those articles of the federal 
constitution dealing with interstate 
commerce, imports and exports, and 
equal protection of the laws. With the 
exception of Part IV, which concerns 
itself with restrictions of the due- 
process clause upon state and local 
taxation, the central core of the vol- 
ume is given over to particular types 
of taxes as follows: Part III, ‘Business 
Taxes’; Part V, “Death, Gift, and 
Personal Income Taxes’’; and Part VI, 
“Property Laxes.” The last two parts 
of the volume deal with tax exemp- 
tions and tax procedures. 

Essentially, this volume is a case- 
book with 124 major court decisions 
reported in full. A good part of its 
value, however, must be attributed to 
the fact that there are included ade- 
quate explanatory comments at stra- 
tegic points throughout its pages and 
valuable supporting materials. Typical 
of the latter, for example, is a portion 
of the 1950 report of the Committee 
on Tax Situs and Allocation of the 
National Tax Association which sup- 
plements the cases on the corporate 
franchise tax. Annotations to cases 
other than those reported in detail are 
prolific, and there is a satisfying 
amount of reference to nonlegal writ- 
ings in the state and local tax area. 
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All in all, this work should rapidly 
find its way into the classics of law 
books, and hasten the institution of 
separate courses in the field of state 
and local tax law. More widely, the 
book should find extensive use in the 
hands of economists, researchers, and 
tax practitioners. The author has done 
a pioneering job of collecting and 
effectively presenting a profuse body 
of tax law, and the resultant product 
should long stand as a monument on 
the frontiers of American taxation. 

Lynn F, Anderson 
University of Texas 


Stuart A. QUEEN and JOHN B. 
ApaMs: The Family in Various Cul- 
ures. New York, J. B. Lippincott, 
1952. 275 pages. $4.50. 


A series of primitive families, one 


modern system very different from our 
own, and several stages of the histori- 
cal past of the American family are 
included in this study of eleven family 
systems. The authors have attempted 
to assemble in convenient form com- 
parable data about various family sys- 
tems, to indicate some of the historical 
origins of family traits in contempo- 
rary United States, and to contribute to 
an understanding of family life in 
general. 

The family systems included are: 
(1) the Hopi of Arizona, (2) Kwoma 
of New Guinea, (3) Alorese of Indo- 
nesia, (4) Japanese, (5) ancient He- 
brews, (6) ancient Romans, (7) early 
Christians, (8) Anglo-Saxons, (9) 
medieval England, (10) English from 
the Reformation to the Industrial Re- 
volution, and (11) English colonists 
in America. 


While other books compare entire 
cultures or describe the family in a 
particular culture, the contribution of 
this study is to present brief descrip- 
tions of this one phase of each cul- 
ture, the family, in various parts of 
the world. The book is intended for 
readers whose time is too limited to 
consult all sources which would other- 
wise be needed to obtain this informa- 
tion. 

The data have been obtained from 
published materials. Each of the sys- 
tems is described independently and 
few comparative statements are made 
by the authors. 

Since sources of the data vary as 
greatly as do the cultures themselves, 
the same topics are not discussed for 
every family. The first four systems 
are from cultures very unlike our own 
and are considered without influence 
on ours. Descriptions of these systems 
are largely of family structure, func- 
tions in economic, religious, education- 
al, and courtship activities, and the re- 
lations of the marriage group to the 
kinship group. Some knowledge of 
kinship terminology would be help- 
ful in understanding these chapters; 
although many words have been de- 
fined, it would be impossible to de- 
limit all terms. 

The remaining seven systems are 
considered as contributors to our mod- 
ern American family. Descriptions in- 
clude especially modes of marital selec- 
tion, position and treatment of chil- 
dren, the roles of women, the regu!a- 
tions regarding divorce, and the sex 
mores. 

Conclusions are brief and largely 
explain the inclusion of these various 
groups. A comparison between these 
systems or an analysis of the contribu- 
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tion of each to our own family is left 
largely to the reader. The book, then, 
does not intend to present new mate- 
rial, but to make the information avail- 
able in a different and more usuable 
manner. 
Ethelyn Davis 
Texas State College for Women 


MELVILLE Herskovits: Economic An- 
thropology. Revised edition, New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. 547 
pages. $5.75. 


This book represents a thorough re- 
vision of Professor Herskovits’ work 
originally entitled The Economic Life 
of Primitive Peoples (1940). Since 
that time many new studies of the eco- 
nomic life of nonliterate peoples have 
been made, and have been integrated 
into this book. To all those who prefer 
a broader attack on problems, this in- 
tegration of economics and anthro- 
pology represents a significant step 
forward. The book is of a scholarly na- 
ture and well documented. It contains 
736 footnote references to other works, 
few of which were duplicated. The 
appendix includes two reprints of arti- 
cles from the Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, one by Professor Frank Knight 
criticizing Herskovits’ work and a re- 
buttal by Herskovits. 

Writing from the background of an 
anthropologist, Herskovits feels that 
the concepts of the economic man 
should be modified to include the idea 
that wants are culturally determined 
and satisfied. He further feels that 
contributions to institutional econ- 
omies could be made by studying the 
economic problems of nonmachine, 
nonpecuniary societies, even though 
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few institutional economists have done 
so yet. 

In dealing with the distribution of 
wealth, Herskovits finds the primitive 
groups differ depending on tribe and 
location. In general, all must work 
if there is insufficient food to go 
around. However, when a surplus 
arises, certain groups, mainly govern- 
ment officials and religious leaders, 
stop manual labor and appropriate the 
surplus. Further, he finds that the sur- 
plus is mainly spent to ensure the sta- 
tus and the prestige of the individual. 
On this point Professor Knight feels 
that the distinctly human aspects of 
life are neglected, such as “the uni- 
versal craving for beauty and for play 
or recreative activity,” 

Paul A. Brinker 
University of Oklahoma 


ANNE F. FENLASON: Essentials in In- 
terviewing, New York, Harper, 
1952. 347 pages. $4.00. 


This book is ‘intended as a basic 
background for a reader group of non- 
technically trained workers,’’ and em- 
phasizes “description of method rather 
than instruction in method.’’ Much of 
the illustrative case material, drawn 
from a variety of settings, has been 
used in an undergraduate course at the 
University of Minnesota open to stu- 
dents who might be using the inter- 
view in their future professions. The 
author until her recent death was a 
prominent figure in the field of social 
work education and was a member of 
the faculty of the Minnesota School 
of Social Work for many years. 

Part I, focused on knowledge and 
meaning of backgrounds, is of particu- 
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lar interest in its delineation of social 
science concepts and their application 
to the understanding of human be- 
havior as a prerequisite to the essen- 
tials of the interviewing method. The 
author's discussion of the concept of 
culture seems to this reviewer to be 
especially valuable because of its com- 
bination of breadth and clarity. Part 
II contains case material for class 
analysis, with interviews from social 
agencies, educational and medical set- 
tings, as well as personal observations 
and histories. Broad questions for dis- 
cussion follow each piece of case ma- 
terial. 

Readers familiar with Annette Gar- 
rett’s Interviews and Interviewing may 
find it interesting to compare the two 
books. Apart from the question that 
interviewing, even in its broader as- 
pects, can be isolated from the disci- 
plines in which it is to be used, Miss 
Fenlason’s book has merit. Although 
arranged as a text with suggested as- 
signments and supplementary reading 
lists, it is suitable for wide usage. It 
should be useful as a reference in edu- 
cation for the service professions: 
nursing, teaching, and counselling, for 
example, as well as social work. The 
teacher of social work on the graduate 
level will find the book helpful as a 
reference for beginning students. So- 
cial agencies could well utilize the 
material on backgrounds for in-service 
training programs. Social scientists and 
social workers alike will be stimulated 
by Miss Fenlason’s contribution to the 
identification of social science concepts 
as they apply to the methodology of 


interviewing. 


Lorraine Warnken 
University of Texas 


WINsTON Crouch, ef al.: Metropoli- 
tan Los Angeles, A Study in Inte- 
gration, Sanitation and Health. Los 
Angeles, Haynes Foundation, 1952. 
151 pages. $2.75. 


This fifth study by the Haynes 
Foundation on the problems of metro- 
politan Los Angeles is actually two 
monographs, one on sanitation and 
one on health. Each is carefully docu- 
mented and contains several detailed 
tables and charts relating to the sub- 
jects covered. 

The report on sanitation presents a 
brief history and analysis of the efforts 
to cope with the problems of disposing 
of the wastes of a large, rapidly grow- 
ing metropolitan region. The study 
does not delve into the engineering as- 
pects of the problem any more than 
necessary, but rather is interested iri 
research in governmental processes 
and in governmental administration. 

The monograph examines the role 
of urban governments in the Los An- 
geles region in sanitation administra- 
tion, the legal basis of sanitation ad- 
ministration, and the development of 
sanitation administration through inter- 
city contracts. 

From Los Angeles’ first construction 
of public sewers in 1873, through the 
building of its modern disposal plant 
in 1925, which treated the sewage be- 
fore releasing it into the Pacific 
Ocean, the study takes the reader back 
of the scenes in this important aspect 
of urban government to examine the 
problems occasioned by a metropolitan 
area. 

The Los Angeles city system of in- 
tercity contracts is closely examined 
with particular attention paid to the 
suit of the state of California against 
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Los Angeles and the other cities in 
the area for creating a nuisance by 
discharging sewage into Santa Monica 
Bay. The court ordered the cities to 
take action to correct such situation 
and assessed each city a proportionate 
share of the cost of the project. 

The county sanitation districts sys- 
tem is also briefly examined with its 
problems. The report concludes in its 
final sentence that “by reason of ag- 
gressive leadership and an organiza- 
tion that has good public relations, the 
districts system stands in a strong posi- 
tion to bid for the opportunity to ad- 
minister a metropolitan-wide program 
of sanitation and waste disposal.” 

As a part of this first monograph, 
garbage collection and disposal and 
rubbish collection and disposal are 
dealt with rather briefly and incom- 
pletely. The present situation with re- 
gard to these functions is examined, 
but no recommendations are made. 

The second report making up this 
volume is concerned with health ad- 
ministration in metropolitan Los An- 
geles and proceeds to give a descrip- 
tion of the workings of the Los An- 
geles County Health Department, 
which, except in the case of five cities, 
has taken over the municipal public 
health functions in this region. The 
authors believe that the functional con- 
solidation in the health field has 
brought no complete loss of municipal 
home rule, but rather, that in a broad 
sense, ‘‘the cities maintain control over 
their public health ‘policy.’” 

W. Terrell Blodgett 
City of Austin, Texas 


DANIEL Marx, JRr.: International 
Shipping Cartels. Princeton, New 
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Jersey, Princeton University Press, 
1953. 323 pages. $6.00. 


The problems of international ship- 
ping cartels have escaped comprehen- 
sive investigation by competent econ- 
omists for over a generation, and the 
new book on this subject by Professor 
Daniel Marx, Jr., bridges a definite 
gap in our knowledge on specific cartel 
problems. His study of the operations 
of shipping conferences has been very 
thorough; his book reveals minute at- 
tention to detail based on full cover- 
age of all available documentary in- 
formation. As a reference work on in- 
ternational steamship problems it will 
prove invaluable to all students of 
the subject. 

This study is conspicuously free of 
bias, a rare accomplishment in deal- 
ing with such a controversial subject. 
The author apparently chose to sacri- 
fice readability to his goal of scrupu- 
lous objectivity. Instead of his sum- 
mary we read lengthy original quota- 
tions from opposing sources, usually 
of an official nature. This makes for 
tedious reading. 

The first nine chapters, about two- 
thirds of the book, concentrates on the 
presentation of factual evidence. The 
analysis of the economic problems 
raised by these data is limited to Chap- 
ters 10 to 12. The author's analysis 
does not go beyond frequent quota- 
tions from the works of Alfred Mar- 
shali and J. M. Clark. He studiously 
avoids making statements for which 
he lacks documentary evidence. It is 
the nature of cartel agreements not to 
put many important points into writ- 
ing, however. No valid conclusions 
can be drawn on the limited basis of 
written evidence. The fundamental 
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question posed in the introduction, 
“Should shipping conferences be abol- 
ished, or should they be let alone, or 
should they be regulated?’’ cannot be 
answered on the basis of the informa- 
tion in this book. We shall never learn 
from reading a conference agreement 
to what extent it promoted inefficien- 
cies in member lines. The problem of 
over-capacity caused by member lines 
jockeying for a stronger position in 
the negotiation of future agreements 
has not been touched. The connection 
of cartel decisions and national de- 
fense policies, so peculiar to the steam- 
ship business, needs much more at- 
tention than here accorded. 

The factual information of this 
book facilitates consultation and study 
of a long-neglected field and is partic- 
ularly recommended to the students 
of transportation problems. 

Rudolph W.. Trenton 


Oklahoma A. and M. College 


Davip C. DouGLas and Georce W. 
GREENAWAY, (eds.): English His- 
torical Documents: 1042-1189. Vol. 
II. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1952. 1014 pages. $17.50. 


This is the first in a recently an- 
nounced series of volumes to be pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press 
covering British history from 500 to 
1914 and American from the Colonial 
period to 1914. Save in the case of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth volumes, 
dealing with American documents, the 
editorial board is composed entirely of 
distinguished English scholars. If the 
remainder of the series comes up to the 
standard of the first volume the com- 
pleted project will constitute a land- 


mark in historic research. The general 
plan of the series emphasizes the pub- 
lication when possible of the complete 
documents, the translation of previous- 
ly untranslated ones and the main- 
tenance of scholarly objectivity to the 
exclusion of editorial opinion or in- 
terpretation. The result should make 
available the basic documentation nec- 
essary for a sound study of English 
and American history up to 1914. The 
work will be of special significance 
and benefit to smaller schools and col- 
leges whose libraries are limited by 
budgetary considerations and who will 
now, at moderate cost, be able to make 
available to their students, teachers, 
and researchers, the original sources 
in a convenient and usable form. 
The second volume, which is the 
first to be published, covers the period 
1042-1189 and deals primarily with 
the effects of the Norman Conquest. 
Included is William of Poitiers’ de- 
scription of the invasion of England 
by the Normans, now translated for 
the first time. Students of government 
and law will be interested in the docu- 
mentation included under the head- 
ings “The Sheriff and Local Govern- 
ment” and “Judicial Organization’’; 
economists, in the sections on “Royal 
Finance,” ‘English Agrarian Society,” 
and “Anglo-Norman Feudalism’; 
while church historians will find much 
of value in the section on ‘The Church 
in England, 1154-89." Included also 
are such traditional stand-bys as the 
Assize of Clarendon, the Laws of 
Henry I, as well as selected items from 
The Pipe Rolls, John of Salisbury’s 
Policraticus, and The Doomsday Book. 
The scholarly editing and research 
evidenced throughout the work plus 
its wide scope and careful selection 
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make it an invaluable addition to our 
collegiate libraries and to students and 
researchers in the period. The schol- 
afs participating in the series and the 
Oxford University Press are to be com- 
mended for undertaking a worthy and 
long-needed task. It is hoped that the 
other volumes will make a speedly ap- 
pearance in print. 
H. Malcolm Macdonald 
University of Texas 


SypNEY D. Batey, (ed.): Parlia- 
mentary Government in the Com- 
monwealth. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1953. 217 pages. $4.50. 


This convenient collection of twen- 
ty-two essays deals with the place of 
parliament in the cabinet system of 
government in nine Commonwealth 
countries. It illustrates everywhere the 
combination of strong leadership with 
free discussion. There are, however, 
significant differences of detail. The 
speaker has become a party leader in 
Australia and New Zealand because 
parliaments are so small and parties 
so evenly balanced that his help is 
needed to make a majority. Commit- 
tees of the whole persist for legisla- 
tive as well as financial work, perhaps 
because party control is tighter there. 
In Australia a party caucus has 
emerged as a chooser of cabinet minis- 
ters and the real debater of govern- 
ment bills. There, too, the parties got 
together behind a private member's 
bill to make voting compulsory in or- 
der to save themselves the trouble of 
getting out the vote. The frontiers- 
man’s demand for capital investment 
by government has prevented public 
accounts committees from functioning. 
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The cabinet has come to be a repre- 
sentative body selected carefully from 
different geographical regions and 
ethnic groups. From Ceylon comes the 
story that it is so difficult to prepare 
Hansard by next morning in any lan- 
guage other than English that only 
the first three speeches of the day may 
be in the vernacular. One only wishes 
that a similiar team would trace the 
working of British style parliamentar- 
ianism outside the Commonwealth in 
countries such as Burma, Ireland, and 
Israel. 
W. Hardy Wickwar 
Rangoon 


TOMME CLARK CALL: The Mexican 
Venture: From Political to Indus- 
trial Revolution in Mexico. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 
1953. 261 pages. $5.00. 


The Mexican Venture: From Politi- 
cal to Industrial Revolution in Mexico 
could better be described as ‘The 
Mexican Scene: Viewed Through the 
Eyes of a Professional Journalist.” The 
central figure in this description is not 
the nation but the author who re- 
ceived a Reid Foundation journalism 
fellowship and spent it traveling in 
Mexico during a year’s leave of ab- 
sence as associate editor of the San 
Antonio Express and Evening News. 

This is not, however, another Mexi- 
can travelogue of the type so frequent- 
ly inflicted on the reading public, and 
the author’s central role is an uninten- 
tional one. The book is a serious jour- 
nalistic effort to accomplish what is 
described as ‘an objective report on 
the social, economic, and political 
progress of the Republic of Mexico, 
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with special emphasis on recent de- 
velopments.”’ 

As an up-to-the-minute review of 
' present day Mexico, The Mexican 
Venture is of interest. Most of the 
information is accurately presented 
with good faith and obvious sincerity. 
The newspaper background of the 
writer is evident and the book reads 
well and easily, though at times too 
enthusiastically. The best contribution 
is the section on freedom of the Mexi- 
can press, and there is also an excel- 
lent discussion of the current prob- 
lems of Mexican labor. The author 
preserves his objectivity and reflects 
none of the bias in favor of one or 
the other political forces in Mexico so 
frequently seen in contemporary re- 
ports. 

Four chapters are assigned to in- 
dustrialization, a subject which would 
test the skill of a more experienced 
research scholar. Many of the conclu- 
sions are based on Mexican statistics, 
though there is a later comment on the 
“absurdity of attempting to render de- 
cisions molding a nation’s destiny with- 
out the facts and figures for a com- 
pletely clear picture of today’s con- 
ditions and tomorrow's probabilities.” 
Two recent reports prepared by the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America and the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil are incorporated into the discussion, 
and a timely statement on “Govern- 
mental Regulations Affecting Private 
Foreign Investment in Mexico,” pre- 
pared by the International Trade Office 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce, is reproduced in the text. 

Editor Call includes in his unanno- 
tated work a review of portions of 
Mexican history and politics which de- 


serve more than his offhand summary, 
and, judging from his bibliography, 
he has relied largely on secondary 
sources to complete gaps in his per- 
sonal observations. On the whole, how- 
ever, he has added to the bookshelf 
of volumes on modern Mexico an edi- 
tion which will raise the average of 
the collection. 
Joe W. Neal 
University of Texas 


MUuZAFER SHERIF and CAROLYN W. 
SHERIF: Groups in Harmony and 
Tension. New York, Harper, 1953. 
316 pages. $3.50. 


This book, a product of the belief 
that “intergroup relations” is the most 
important problem confronting those 
interested in human interactions, is an 
extension of an earlier work, The Psy- 
chology of Social Norms. 

In the first eight chapters, the au- 
thors, utilizing the implications from 
an integration of literature and studies 
in group relations, arrive at certain 
conclusions which they put to experi- 
mental test in a portion of the Atti- 
tude Change Project at Yale Univer- 
sity. In Chapters 9 and 10, they de- 
scribe the well-conceived, carefully 
controlled, and objectively reported 
experimental work. The last chapter 
contains some observations and impli- 
cations consequent to the study. 

Some claim that deep-seated in- 
stincts, individual frustrations, cultural 
or national characteristics, or the char- 
acter of leadership is the determining 
factor in intergroup behavior. But the 
authors suggest that more important 
factors are motives, complexes, or at- 
titudes, more or less common to all 
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the members of a group, as they im- 
pinge upon certain external factors 
(situational, organizational, socioeco- 
nomic, material). The interactions 
among these or other factors, to be un- 
derstood only in their appropriate 
frame of reference within the setting 
of a particular case, impel members of 
the group toward the attainment of 
common goals. In time the interactions 
within a group stabilize into its pat- 
tern of reciprocities. This stabilization 
of a reciprocity system implies a de- 
marcation of one group from another. 
Each group then interacts with others 
in terms of its own behavior system; 
its own peculiar brand of ethnocen- 
trism. 

The authors suggest that the valid- 
ity of their conclusions will be de- 
monstrated by their ability to handle 
well-known historical intergroup har- 
monies and tensions and to predict the 


intensified intergroup alignments and 
tensions that are now taking place. 

Austin C. Cleveland 

Oklahoma City University 


HAROLD J. HECK: Foreign Commerce. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
512 pages. $6.50. 


Any new book on foreign commerce 
which proceeds along the practical, 
descriptive, vocational approach can 
hardly fail to evoke the interest of a 
host of readers. Such is the approach 
of Heck in his recently published For- 
eign Commerce. The sections on theo- 
retical international economic analysis 
follow an extensive factual presenta- 
tion of the various aspects and facets 
of contemporary international trade. 
This approach is more easily followed 
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than the usually rigorous discipline of 
sustained international economic anal- 
ysis and will likely attract a larger fol- 
lowing. The analytical and functional 
approach here followed should appeal 
not only to vocationally-minded stu- 
dents but also to exporters, importers, 
foreign trade brokers, bankers, and 
even the general student of interna- 
tional economics. 

However, this new text is more than 
a foreign trade merchandise handbook. 
Its critical evaluations of theories and 
policies approach a synthesis of inter- 
national economic principles and for- 
eign trade practices as actually carried 
on today. The range and sequence of 
materials are indicated by the organi- 
zation of the contents into five parts, 
namely: “Significance and  Back- 
ground,” “Organizational Structure 
and Practice,” “Economic Aspects,” 
“Policies,” and “Intergovernmental 
Organizations and Agreements.” 

Such postwar developments as the 
International Monetary Fund, the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the International 
Materials Conference, the European 
Payments Union, the ill-fated efforts 
to establish an International Trade 
Organization, and the Point IV Pro- 
gram are all covered in detail. It 
seems safe to predict that Foreign 
Commerce will be welcomed by sev- 
eral groups including exporters, im- 
porters, customs house brokers, pro- 
fessors, and students, especially those 
in colleges of commerce. 

; Aldon S. Lang 
Baylor University 


HANS KOHN: Pan-Slavism: Its History 
and Ideology. Notre Dame, Univer- 
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sity of Notre Dame Press, 1953. 356 

pages. $6.25. 

Students interested in Pan-Slavism, 
with the exception of a few specialists 
in the field, have long been hampered 
in their study by language difficulties. 
Professor Kohn has done a notable 
service in his book by making available 
in English a considerable mass of ma- 
terial previously untranslated from the 
Slavic tongues. Commencing with 1915 
and terminating with 1950 Professor 
Kohn summarizes the various opinions 
of the leading Pan-Slavic thinkers as 
well as the thoughts and works of 
many lesser known writers in the field. 
The use of long quotation from orig- 
inal sources enables the reader to 
evaluate for himself the content and 
worth of the writer and to capture 
the feeling and vitality of the Pan- 
Slavic movement. Pan-Slavism was es- 
sentially complex orientated sometimes 
around a Western-Austrian nexus, 
sometimes around a Great Russian cen- 
ter and on occasions even envisioning 
a Slavic union independent of both 
the East and West. The movement 
likewise had its liberal connotations as 
well as its use as a device to hide the 
machinations of Russian chauvinism. 
All these diversities are ably presented 
by the author and an understanding of 
them is helpful in evaluating both the 
foreign policy of the USSR and the 
nature of the resistance movements in 
the Iron Curtain cquntries today. Pres- 
ent conditions have made it impera- 
tive that the Western world better 
comprehend the ideology and history 
of the Slavic »-oples and Professor 
Kohn’s book is an important contribu- 
tion towards that end. 

H. Malcolm Macdonald 
University of Texas 


NorMAN J. G. Pounps: Europe and 
the Mediterranean. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1953. 437 pages. $6.00. 


Professor Pounds of Indiana Uni- 
versity has an M.A. in history from 
Cambridge University and a Ph.D. 
in geography from the University of 
London and has traveled and done 
independent research in Europe. He 
has produced a scholarly and notable 
book. 

This text is well organized, concise, 
with great clarity of expression, sim- 
plified yet technically accurate, and 
best of all it opens doors. The student 
will want to read more on Flemish 
weavers, the history of London and 
Paris, boundary problems of eastern 
Europe, and many other items. The 
book contains detailed descriptions of 
physical regions, country by country, 
yet the ultimate emphasis is always on 
the people. It has frequent references 
to historical background, discerning 
comments on the philosophy of the 
people, constant effort to create an 
understanding of resources and econ- 
omy in relation to world affairs. 

Two fine features of the book are 
the excellent bibliographies and the 
abundant illustrations. References are 
up to date, sources of statistical data 
are listed, and for the advanced stu- 
dent there are French references and 
a few in German. There are many 
photographs, not all of equally good 
quality. There is a profusion of ex- 
cellent maps of all kinds, a great asset 
throughout the book, although the 
diagrammatic sketches showing relief 
in relation to structure are disappoint- 
ing. 

Dr. Pounds has written skillfully 
from a fund of knowledge and with 
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a sense of values. The few points 
where one might criticize brevity or 
generality or diagrams are of minor 
importance, for the text affords stu- 
dents a real comprehension of the com- 
plexity and importance of Europe's 
problems, and is a distinct contribution 
to the field. 
Carol Y. Mason 
University of Tulsa 


GRAHAM H, Stuart: American Dip- 
lomatic and Consular Practice. 2nd 
edition, New York, Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1952. 477 pages. $6.50. 


Department of State reorganizations 
take place with such frequency that 
no book of this type can ever be com- 
pletely up to date. In this revised edi- 
tion of a standard text, however, Pro- 
fessor Stuart has devoted himself to 
explaining what takes place and must 
be done where state relations are in- 
volved (buttressed with many valua- 
ble historical and contemporary exam- 
ples), and not so much to considering 
the formal administrative structure. 
There are a number of cynics, of 
course, who insist that State Depart- 
ment reorganizations involve paint 
jobs and title shifts with no real 
change in function. 

The author leads off with an intro- 
ductory chapter on the control of 
United States foreign relations, and 
then has a good deal to say about the 
historical development of the Depart- 
ment of State, of the Foreign Service, 
and of diplomatic practice in general. 
The balance of the book is devoted to 
a detailed consideration of diplomatic 
functions and the life of the foreign 
service officer; here Professor Stuart 
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shows himself on very familiar ground 
and numerous illustrative examples 
will appeal to students using this book. 
In a final chapter of personal ob- 
servations the stuffy and _ tradition- 
minded diplomat is raked, the public 
is chastised for not appreciating the 
value of diplomacy and how much the 
foreign service has improved, obvious 
political appointments are questioned, 
larger allowances for diplomatic func- 
tions are urged, occasional ‘‘secret dip- 
lomacy”’ is justified, and the harmful 
effect of partisan attack on accurate 
and objective foreign service reporting 
is fully recognized. 
James R. Roach 
University of Texas 


KARL MARX and FRIEDRICH ENGELS: 
The Russian Menace to Europe. 
Edited by P. W. Blackstock and B. F. 
Hoselitz. Glencoe, Illinois, Free 
Press, 1952. 288 pages. $3.75. 


Their basic class-revolutionary per- 
spectives of social development led 
Marx and Engels to formulate fre- 
quently fanciful analyses of the inter- 
national politics of their day. The 
ideological forebears of the Stalinist re- 
gime fused these perspectives with typi- 
cal Anglo-German attitudes to pro- 
pound a negative and, at times, a hostile 
and most uncomplimentary interpreta- 
tion of Russian policy and the Russian 
people. Russia, the reactionary force 
they held, seeks world domination un- 
der the banner of Pan-Slavism, prima- 
rily by means of a clever and unscrupu- 
lous diplomacy. All the backward 
Slavic peoples who support her are, con- 
sequently, reactionary. The westernized 
Poles who oppose her are revolutionary 
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and a prime and neglected instrument 
against aggressive autocracy. The un- 
folding argument reveals the charac- 
teristic nineteenth-century Marxist un- 
derestimation of the force and po- 
tentialities of the national idea and a 
weak comprehension of the factors 
that stimulated it. The exposition of 
the Russian drive for expansion reveals 
little awareness of its basic defensive 
psychology ingrained by centuries of 
experience in protecting the highly 
accessible Russian plain. The goal of 
world domination was perhaps the 
ideal of a handful of enthusiastic and 
articulate Slavophil publicists but was 
no effective, consistent part of Russian 
diplomacy while national energies 


were absorbed in a profound social, 
economic, political, legal, and military 
reform effort in the nineteenth century. 
The diplomatic record indicates a gen- 
erally careful course between the quest 


for a modus vivendi with the German 
powers and support of Slavic aspira- 
tions in the Balkans as a part of the 
Russian security problem in that area. 
The rash Pan-Slavist adventure of 
1876-77 found its immediate correc- 
tive at Berlin in 1878 and rendered 
Russian policy even more circumspect 
on the Black Sea littoral. The Marx- 
Engels argument involves a fanciful 
spinning of the web of European dip- 
lomacy which makes the Russians vic- 
tors at Berlin and Napoleon III, Aus- 
tria, and even Bismark instruments of 
St. Petersburg. 

The editors (Paul W. Blackstock 
and Bert F. Hoselitz) show undue ex- 
citement over the continuity in general 
and detailed principles and procedures 
of Russian foreign policy while none 
of the basic factors that have moti- 
vated that policy have changed meas- 


urably. More interesting is the con- 
tinuity of many elements of Western 
reaction to Russian policies and pro- 
cedures: the identification of Russian 
culture as ‘“‘Oriental’’ and ‘‘barbaric,” 
the tendency to emphasize world dom- 
ination as an ultimate goal of Russian 
diplomacy and as a factor in day-to- 
day diplomatic activity; the myth of 
the obvious superiority of Russian di- 
plomacy over the mesmerized West; 
and the establishment of a set of pro- 
cedures in the diplomatic game, not to 
mention basic motivations, differing 
from those of other peoples. 

Of ideological interest are the early 
reflections in these articles and letters 
of the Marxist concepts of “just” and 
“unjust” wars and “finance capital im- 
perialism” as well as the clear, factual 
and generally sound analysis of the 
nature, development, and prognosis of 
the fate of the “mir,”’ the Russian vil- 
lage community, Engels, in particular, 
details its gradual adaptation to a de- 
veloping capitalistic environment. 

Alfred Levin 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 


MARJORIE TALLMAN: Dictionary of 
Civics and Government. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1953. 291 
pages. $5.00. 


There has long been a need for a 
practical handbook to which the in- 
terested citizen may turn for concise 
descriptions of political, economic, 
sociological, and educational concepts 
and terminologies which are likely to 
arise in the public life of our time. 
This book is an attempt to fill that 
need. 

Words and expressions connected 
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with the operation of our national, 
state, and local governments, related 
topics in the fields of sociology and 
economics, as well as some high lights 
of foreign and international affairs are 
presented in their bare essentials. Most 
terms are illustrated by appropriate 
references to events in American his- 
tory, actual legislation, etc. 

Although not as successful as the 
same publisher's recent The New Dic- 
tionary of American History, the vol- 
ume is a rich source of information 
and should help to dispel some of the 
black ignorance which often exists 
with regard to public issues in our 
American democracy. 

Dick Smith 
Tarleton State College 


Other Books Received 


September, 1953 


Anderson, Lynn F., and T. E. McMil- 
lan, Jr.: Financing State Govern- 
ment in Texas. Austin, Institute of 
Public Affairs, University of Texas, 
1953. 196 pages. $2.00. 


Blackall, Frederick S., Jr.: Price Con- 
trol in the Machine Tool Industry. 
New York and Washington, Ameri- 
can Enterprise Association, 1953. 
56 pages. $.50. 


Bouscaren, Anthony T.: Imperial 
Communism. Washington, Public 
Affairs Press, 1953. 256 pages. 
$3.75. 


Craven, Avery O.: The Growth of 
Southern Nationalism: 1848-1861. 
Vol. VI of .a History of the South. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Uni- 
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versity Press, 
$6.50. 


1953. 433 pages. 


Culey, Roy T., and Royal D. M. 
Bauer: Auditing. Cincinnati, South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1953. 598 


pages. 


Daland, Robert T.: Financing Munici- 
pal Sewage Systems in Alabama. 
University Alabama, Bureau of 
Public Administration, University 
of Alabama, and Alabama League 
of Municipalities, 1953. 15 pages. 


Elliott, Mabel A.: Crime in Modern 
Society. New York, Harper, 1952. 
874 pages. $6.00. 


Graves, W. Brooke: American State 
Government. 4th edition, Boston, 
D. C. Heath, 1953. 946 pages. 
$6.25. 


Karrenbrock, W. E., and Harry Si- 
mons: Intermediate Accounting: 
Comprehensive Volume. 2nd edi- 
tion, Cincinnati, South-Western 
Publishing Co,, 1953. 947 pages. 


Morley, Felix: Treaty Law and the 
Constitution: A Study of the Bricker 
Amendment. New York and Wash- 
ington, American Enterprise Asso- 
ciation, 1953. 52 pages. $.50. 


Pfiffner, J. M. and R. U. Presthus: 
Public Administration. 3rd edition, 
New York, Ronald Press, 1953. 626 
pages. $6.00. 


Porterfield, Austin L.: Wait the 
Withering Rain? Studies in the 
Conditions of Survival and Peace 
Beyond 1976. Fort Worth, Leo Po- 
tishman Foundation, 1953. 147 
pages. $2.50. 
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Quarles, Benjamin: The Negro in the Truxal, Andrew G., and Francis E. 
Civil War. Boston, Little, Brown, Merrill: Marriage and the Family in 
1953. 379 pages. $5.00. American Culture. New York, 

Prentice-Hall, 1953. 587 pages. 


Simkins, Francis Butler: A History of oo.73. 
the South. New York, Alfred A. University of the State of New York: 
Knopf, 1953. 655 pages. $5.75. Industrial Arts: Tentative Syllabus 
in General Textiles. Albany, Uni- 
versity of the State of New York 


Stone, Eewin ©. snd George Kp, 1053, 96 pages. 


Floro: Abandonments of the Mana- 


ger Plan: A Study of Four Small Wild, John: Plato’s Modern Enemies 
Cities. Lawrence, University of and the Theory of Natural Law. 
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News and Notes 


General 


EARL J. McGRATH, former United 
States commissioner of education, 
took office as president of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City on Septem- 
ber 1, 1953. 


Accounting 


V. L. AULD, who recently received 
the M.B.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in accounting at 
the University of New Mexico. 


VOL GENE EDMONDSON, profes- 
sor of accounting, University of 
Oklahoma, will be on leave of ab- 
sence during the academic year 
1953-54 doing research for the 
Oklahoma Hospital Association. 


PETER A. FIRMIN is returning to 
his position as assistant professor of 
accounting at Tulane University in 
September, after a leave of absence 
for graduate study at the University 
of Michigan. 


CHARLES H. GRIFFIN, formerly 
lecturer in accounting, University 
of Texas, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of accounting, 
University of Cincinnati. 


THOMAS H. McKINNEY has been 
appointed instructor in accounting, 
University of Oklahorna, to serve 
during the leave of absence of Pro- 
fessor Vol Gene Edmondson. 


E. McNEILL, formerly assistant 
professor of accounting, University 
of Texas, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of accounting, Uni- 
versity of Houston. 


PHILIP T. MEYERS, formerly in- 
structor in accounting, University 
of Texas, has accepted a position at 
the University of Minnesota. 


CLARENCE SCHEPS has been pro- 
moted to professor of accounting at 
Tulane University. He is also 
comptroller of the university, and 
was recently elected president of 
the Orleans Parish School Board. 


PAUL C. TAYLOR, professor of ac- 
counting, Tulane University, has re- 
ceived the Lybrand Award Certifi- 
cate of Merit for his article, ‘The 
Outreach of Industrial Accounting,” 
published in the May, 1953, issue 
of the Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants. Dur- 
ing June Dr. Taylor delivered a 
paper entitled “What Can We Ex- 
pect of Direct Costing as a Manage- 
ment Tool?” at the International 
Cost Conference of NACA in Los 
Angeles, California. 


GLENN A. WELSCH, associate pro- 
fessor of accounting, University of 
Texas, has been awarded the Ly- 
brand Certificate of Merit by the 
National Association of Accountants 
for his study ‘The Fixed-Flexible 
Budget—A Study in Integration,” 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants Bulletin, May, 1953. 


CHARLES T. ZLATKOVICH, asso- 
ciate professor of accounting, Uni- 
versity of Texas, has returned from 
a leave of absence spent in New 
York City as a member of the re- 
search staff of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants. 
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Agricultural Economics 


WILLIAM G. ADKINS, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, has 
directed a co-operative study on eco- 
nomic security and retirement plans 
of farmers with the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. The 
final publication will be released 
shortly. 


JAMES WAYLAND BENNETT, as- 
sistant professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, has returned from a leave of 
absence spent pursuing graduate 
studies at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 


C. CURTIS CABLE, JR., who has 
been doing graduate work at the 
University of Minnesota, has been 
appointed assistant professor of rural 
economics at the University of Ar- 
kansas. 


JOE R. CAMPBELL, who formerly 
devoted full time to teaching in the 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, has been added to the re- 
search staff and will divide his time 
between teaching and research in 
farm management. 


L. P. GABBARD, after thirty-one 
years of service at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 
has retired as head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology and is now on modi- 
fied service. Professor Gabbard will 
continue a program of research in 
the department. 


DAVID H. PINSON has resigned 
from the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Texas Technologi- 
cal College, to accept a position 
with the Bell Dairy Products Com- 
pany, Lubbock, Texas. 


DAN RUSSELL, of the Department 
of Agricultural Economics and So- 
ciology, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, directed the 
Eighth Annual Rural Church Con- 
ference at the college. 


R. L. SKRABANEK, assistant pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics and 
sociology, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, was 
named ‘“‘outstanding professor in 
the School of Agriculture” for the 
year 1952-53. 


TYRUS R. TIMM has been appointed 
head of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics and Sociology at 
the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. 


JOHN W. WHITE, head of the De- 
partment of Rural Economics and 
Sociology, University of Arkansas, 
has been appointed director of the 
Experiment Station, effective July 
1, 1953. 


Business Administration 


A newly organized School of Business 
and Public Administration will be- 
gin at the University of Kansas City 
this fall. 


THE COLLEGE OF BUSINESS AD- 
MINISTRATION, University of 
Texas, announces the establishment 
of the T. W. Mohle and Company 
awards by the T. W. Mohle and 
Company of Houston. The awards, 
of $100 each, will go to the out- 
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standing graduating senior in the 
college and the outstanding gradu- 
ating senior majoring in accounting. 
CLIFFORD M. BAUMBACK, pro- 
fessor of business management, 
University of Oklahoma, received 
his Ph.D. degree from the State 
University of Iowa in June. 


DOYLE L. BISHOP, assistant profes- 
sor of business management, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, is on leave for 
the year 1953-54 to do graduate 
work at Ohio State University. 


WILLIAM BREWSTER, JR., has been 
appointed professor in the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Business 
Administration, Texas Western Col- 
lege. Mr. Brewster, a member of 
the Florida bar, will teach in the 
fields of real estate, law, and insur- 
ance. 


DONALD R. CHILDRESS, formerly 
of North Texas State College, has 
been appointed associate professor 
of finance in the College of Business 
Administration, University of Okla- 
homa. Dr. Childress will teach in- 
surance. 


JAMES A. CONSTANTIN, formerly 
of the University of Washington, 
has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of marketing in the College 
of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Dr. Constan- 
tin will teack transportation. 


HOWARD V. FINSTON, formerly 
of Loyola University, Los Angeles, 
has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in the College of Business 
Adminisration, University of New 
Mexico. Professor Finston will 
teach industrial administration and 
marketing. 
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D. R. FITCH, associate professor of 
business administration, Agricultur- 
al and Mechanical College of Texas, 
has returned from a two-year leave’ 
of absence during which he pur- 
sued graduate studies at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 


CLAUDE S. GEORGE, JR., formerly 
of the University of Iowa, has been 
appointed associate professor of 
management, at the University of 
Texas. 


RICHARD F. GONZALEZ, who has 
been doing graduate work at the 
State University of Iowa, has been 
appointed instructor in business 
management in the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of 
Oklahoma. 


RICHARD W. GRAVES, instructor 
in statistics at Tulane University, 
will do further graduate work at In- 


diana University in the next aca- 
demic year. 


HOWARD J. HECK, professor of 


business administration, Tulane 
University, will return to his teach- 
ing duties in September after a 
leave of absence spent as a lecturer 
at Wasdea University, Tokyo, Ja- 
pan, under a Fulbright grant. He is 
the author of Foreign Commerce, a 
new textbook just released by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 


PEARCE C. KELLEY, professor of 
marketing, University of Okla- 
homa, has completed his latest book, 
Consumer Economics, published by 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 


WILLIAM KEOWN, associate pro- 
fessor of business management, 


University of Oklahoma, has re- 
turned from a year's leave of ab- 
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sence during which he did graduate 
work at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 


SAM LEIFESTE, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, has been appointed 
associate professor of business, 
Northwestern State College, Louisi- 
ana. 


CHARLES E, McKINNEY, assistant 
professor of business communica- 
tion, University of Oklahoma, will 
extend his leave of absence during 
the academic year 1953-54 to con- 
tinue graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


CLARK MYERS, associate professor 
of management, University of 
Texas, is on leave of absence, teach- 
ing and continuing his graduate 
studies at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business. 


CHARLES S. OVERMILLER is leav- 
ing the staff of the College of Com- 
merce, Louisiana State University, 
to accept a position with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 


A. L. SEELYE, professor of market- 
ing, University of Texas, has re- 
turned from a six months’ assign- 
ment in Milan, Italy, in connection 
with a special management training 
program. 


RONALD SHUMAN, chairman of 
the Department of Business Man- 
agement, University of Oklahoma, 
delivered a series of lectures on 
personnel management in the Uni- 
versity of Indiana Executive Man-. 
agement Training Program, in 
June. Dr. Shuman also taught in the 
Graduate School of Business, Col- 
umbia University, this past summer. 


WILLIAM R. SPRIEGEL, dean of 
the College of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Texas, and 
CLARK MYERS, associate profes- 
sor of management, University of 
Texas, are authors of a new book, 
Writings of the Gilbreths. 


JACK D. STEELE has resigned as as- 
sistant professor of business ad- 
ministration at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. 
He will undertake graduate work 
at Harvard University. 


R. M. STEVENSON, professor of 
business administration, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, has returned from a two- 
year leave of absence during which 
he pursued graduate studies at In- 
diana University. 


CHARLS WALKER, assistant pro- 
fessor of finance, University of 
Texas, has returned from a six 
months’ assignment with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 


ELSIE M. WATTERS has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of sta- 
tistics in the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Tulane University. 


W. M. YOUNG, assistant to the dean 
of the College of Commerce and 
instructor in business correspond- 
ence at Louisiana State University, 


died on July 2, 1953. 


Business Research 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 
announces the establishment of its 
Bureau of Business Research. The 
bureau, under the directorship of 
ALAN D. CAREY, formerly of the 
University of New Mexico, has al- 
ready completed two studies in in- 
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dustrial relations in Houston, and 
has begun this fall the publication 
of the monthly Houston Business 
Review. 


MICHAEL BRAND, formerly of the 
University of Florida, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in the 
College of Business Administration 
and statistician in the Bureau of 
Business Research, University of 
New Mexico. 


FRANCIS R. CELLA, director of the 
Bureau of Business Research, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, has completed 
a survey of water resources in se- 
lected Oklahoma counties, in co- 
operation with the United States 
Department of the Interior. Pro- 
fessor Cella has been named co- 
ordinator of a research adult edu- 
cation project sponsored by the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 


ment, In this project he will be as- 
sisted by KENNETH E. SCHNELLE, 
economist in the Bureau of Business 
Research, formerly acting assistant 
professor of economics. 


JOHN R. STOCKTON, director of 
the Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Texas, RICHARD C. 
HENSHAW, statistician in the bu- 
reau, and RICHARD W. GRAVES, in- 
structor at Tulane University, are 
authors of Economics of Natural 
Gas in Texas, published by Univer- 
sity of Texas Bureau of Business 
Research. 


Economics 


R. W. BALDWIN is retiring with the 
title of professor emeritus from the 
Department of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Houston. 
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WALTER BOLES, professor of eco- 
nomics, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, has returned from a leave 
of absence, during which he served 
as vice-chairman of the Regional 
Wage Stabilization Board. 


PAUL A. BRINKER, assistant pro- 
fessor of economics, University of 
Oklahoma, will return from a year's 
leave of absence. During his leave, 
Dr. Brinker did research for the 
Carter Oil Company. 


MARVIN L. FAIR, professor of eco- 
nomics and transportation, Tulane 
University, was engaged during the 
summer on a research study con- 
cerned with the utilization of 
United States ports, conducted in 
Washington, D.C., under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Com- 
merce. 


DAVID HAMILTON, professor of 
economics, University of New 
Mexico, has completed his mono- 
graph, Newtonian Classicism and 
Darwinian Institutionalism, lt is 
scheduled for publication by the 
University of New Mexico this fall. 


JOHN A. KIRKPATRICK has re- 
signed as instructor in economics at 
the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas to continue his 
doctoral studies. 


WARREN LAW has returned to 
Southern Methodist U'niversity to 
assume the directorship of the Re- 
gional Research Program of the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment after completing work toward 
his Ph.D. degree at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


LEONARD A. LECHT has resigned 
as assistant professor of economics, 
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University of Texas, to accept a po- 
sition at Carleton College. 


LEE J. MELTON has joined the staff 
of the Division of Research of the 
College of Commerce, Louisiana 
State University, as research econo- 
mist. Dr. Melton will participate in 
the highway finance study being 
done under contract for the Louisi- 
ana Legislative Council and the 
Louisiana Department of Highways. 


WILLIAM G. MODROW has been 
appointed instructor in economics 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. 


JIM E. REESE, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Oklahoma, 
has completed a textbook on ele- 
mentary economics, Our American 
Economy, published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


RAYMOND W. RITLAND will re- 
turn to his post as assistant profes- 
sor of economics at Tulane Univer- 
sity in September, following a year's 
leave of absence to conduct a re- 
search project for the Plantation 
Pipe Line Company. 


WILLIAM D. ROSS, professor of 
economics, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, will be on leave from his teach- 
ing duties during the next year to 
direct a comprehensive study of 
highway finance in Louisiana for the 
Louisiana Legislative Council and 
the Louisiana Department of High- 
ways. This study is being conducted 
by the Division of Research of the 
Louisiana State University College 
of Commerce, on a contract basis. 


HOWARD S. SCHALLER, formerly 
of the University of Texas, has 


been appointed assistant professor of 
economics at Tulane University. 


CAREY C. THOMPSON, assistant 
professor of economics, University 
of Texas, has been awarded a Ford 
Foundation fellowship for this year, 
and is on leave of absence. 


DAVID TOWNSEND has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Houston. 


ERWIN K. ZINGLER, formerly of 
the United States Bureau of the 
Budget, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of economics, University of 
Houston. 

Geography 

THE DEPARTMENT OF GEOG- 
RAPHY, University of Kansas, has 
been authorized to offer a Ph.D. de- 
gree in geography. 

DONALD D. BRAND, chairman of 
the Department of Geography, Uni- 
versity of Texas, has completed 
editing and writing his report on 
the University’s geography field 
schools in southwestern Michoacan, 
Mexico, in 1950 and 1951. The re- 
port will go to press this fall. 


EDWIN B. DORAN, JR., instructor 
in geography, University of Texas, 
has begun work on an Office of 
Naval Research Project on the phys- 
ical geography of the southeastern 
Bahama Islands. Dr. Doran, who 
spent part of the summer there, will 
return to the Bahamas at the end of 
the fall semester. 


GEORGE W. HOFFMAN has been 
promoted to associate professor of 
geography, University of Texas. Dr. 
Hoffman has returned from a year's 
leave spent in Europe under a Ford 
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Foundation fellowship. The Ronald 
Press has published A Geography of 
Europe under the editorship of Dr. 
Hoffman. 


W. D. KELLEY, assistant professor of 
geography, University of New 
Mexico, is key person for census 
tracts, Albuquerque area. Popula- 
tion data by census tracts for Albu- 
querque may be obtained by writing 
Professor Kelley. 


DAN STANISLAWSKI, professor of 
geography, University of Texas, has 
returned from a year's leave of ab- 
sence spent in Portugal under a 
Guggenheim fellowship. 


JAMES E. VANCE, formerly of 
Clark University, has joined the De- 
partment of Geography at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. In addition to 
teaching geography, Dr. Vance will 
teach American civilization in the 
University’s new General Education 
program. 


Government 


BYRON R. ABERNETHY, professor 
of government, Texas Technological 
College, has returned from a leave 
of absence during which he served 
as chairman of the Regional Wage 
Stabilization Board. 


JAMES F. ADAMS, instructor in gov- 
ernment, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, is on leave of absence to pur- 
sue graduate work at the University 
of Chicago. 

MARY EVELYN BLAGG, of the De- 
partment of Government, North 
Texas State College, is on leave to 
continue studies at Duke Univer- 


sity. 
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JOHN P. DUNCAN, associate profes- 
sor of government, University of 
Oklahoma, has returned from a leave 
of absence spent as teaching fellow 
in Cairo, Egypt, under a Fulbright 
grant. 


STERLING H. FULLER has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of gov- 
ernment, Texas Technological Col- 
lege. 


ANTONIO GARCIA has been added 
to the staff of the Department of 
Government, North Texas State Col- 
lege, for this year. 


E. R. GRIFFIN, of the Department of 
Government, North Texas State Col- 
lege, is on leave to continue studies 
at Duke University. 


S. M. KENNEDY has been promoted 
to associate professor of govern- 
ment, Texas Technological College. 


STUART H. McINTYRE, formerly 
of Moravian College, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in government, 
University of Oklahoma. 


WARNER E. MILLS, JR., formerly of 
Johns Hopkins University, has been 
appointed instructor of govern- 
ment, University of Texas. 


WILLIAM E. ODEN, instructor in 
government, Texas Technological 
College, is on leave of absence to 
pursue graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. 


SAMUEL W. SWENSON, professor 
of government, University of Okla- 
homa, has retired after thirty-four 
years’ service. 


JAMES E. TITUS, formerly of the 
University of Wisconsin, has been 
appointed instructor of government, 
University of Texas. 
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History 


G. G. ARNAKIS, formerly of the 
University of Athens, Greece, is 
visiting associate professor of his- 
tory, University of Kansas, for the 
year 1953-54. 


GEORGE BECKMANN, professor of 
history, University of Kansas, has 
returned from a year’s leave spent 
in Japan on a Fulbright fellowship. 


C. C. BUSH has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor, Department of 
History, University of Oklahoma. 


ROSE COUGHLIN, of the Depart- 
ment of History, University of Kan- 
sas, will remain in London for a 
second year of study under a Ful- 
bright grant. 


DONALD E. EVERETT, formerly of 
Tulane University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of his- 


tory at Trinity University, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


LEROY H. FISCHER, associate pro- 
fessor of history at Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, 
has been granted a sabbatical leave 
for research purposes for the year 
beginning September 1, 1953. 


WILLIAM R. HOGAN, professor of 
history at Tulane University, has 
been granted a Ford Foundation fel- 
lowship for study at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1953-54. 


WILLIAM E. LIVEZEY, professor of 
history, University of Oklahoma, 
has been appointed acting dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences for 
the year 1953-54. 


JOHN E. LONGHURST has been 
promoted from assistant professor to 
associate professor in the Depart- 


ment of History, University of New 
Mexico. 


MARVIN E. LOWE, associate profes- 
sor of history, University of Tulsa, 
is on leave of absence to do postdoc- 
toral work at Stanford University 
under a Ford Foundation fellowship. 


FRANK MASINGILL, instructor of 
history at Louisiana State University 
and administrator for the L.S.U. 
Caribbean Program in the Canal 
Zone, has been teaching history in 
the Canal Zone the past summer and 
has returned there for the fall semes- 
ter after a brief visit to Baton Rouge. 


EDWIN C. McREYNOLDS has been 
promoted to associate professor, De- 


partment of History, University of 
Oklahoma. 


JOHN PRESTON MOORE, associate 
professor of history, Louisiana State 
University, will spend the 1953-54 
academic year in Spain doing re- 
search on Pierre Soule for the period 
1853-55 when Soule was United 
States minister to Spain. 


LAWRENCE H. PETERSON, of the 
University of Wisconsin Extension 
Center, Racine, is teaching in the De- 
partment of History, University of 
Tulsa, to replace Professor Marvin 
E. Lowe, who is on leave. 


BENJAMIN SACKS, professor of 
history, University of New Mexico, 
has been named chairman of that 
department. 


HANS A. SCHMITT has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in the 
Department of History, University 
of Oklahoma. 


JAMES E. SEAVER, professor of his- 
tory, University of Kansas, will 
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study in Italy under a Fulbright 
grant during the year 1953-54. 


GEORGE W. SMITH, professor of 
history, University of New Mexico, 
was awarded a grant by the Social 
Science Research Council under 
which he spent the summer in Wash- 
ington, D.C., engaged in research on 
the Civil War. 


WENDELL H. STEPHENSON, for- 
merly of Tulane University, has re- 
signed to accept a position as pro- 
fessor of history at the University of 
Oregon. Professor Stephenson has 
also resigned his position as manag- 
ing editor of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review. He will be suc- 
ceeded in the latter position by 
WILLIAM C. BINKLEY, formerly pro- 
fessor of history at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 


Sociology 


E. JACKSON BAUER, Department of 
Sociology, University of Kansas, is 
on sabbatical leave while engaged in 
a research study on membership of 
welfare boards in Kansas City. The 
study is subsidized by a grant from 
Community Studies, Inc., of Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


WALDO W. BURCHARD, formerly 
of Denver University, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in sociology, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 


HERMAN M. CASE, formerly of 
Washington State University, is vis- 
iting assistant professor of soci- 
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ology, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, for this aca- 
demic year. 


E. GORDON ERICKSEN, of the De- 
partment of Sociology, University of 
Kansas, is author of Social and Cul- 
tural Features of Southwestern Kan- 
sas, published by the University of 
Kansas Bureau of Business Research. 


PAUL B. FOREMAN, professor of 
sociology, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, is on leave 
working with the Office of Research 
Organization, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, on problems dealing with the 
selection and classification of Army 
personnel. 


HILDEN GIBSON, chairman of the 
Department of Human Relations, 
University of Kansas, is on leave on 
a Ford Foundation fellowship. 


WILLIAM GREMLEY has joined the 
Sociology Department at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City. He will teach 
group relations. 


MARSTON M. McCLUGGAGE is 
acting chairman of the Department 
of Human Relations, University of 
Kansas, for the academic year 1953— 
54. 


H. J. MEENEN has been appointed 
acting head of the Department of 
Rural Economics and Sociology at 
the University of Arkansas. 


CHARLES K. WARRINER was pro- 
moted to assistant professor of soci- 
ology and human relations, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 





